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FROM ARGENTINA WE HAVE 
just received a late copy of C.G.T., 
the official organ of that country’s 
Federation of Labor. In times past 
the Confederacion General del Tra- 
bajo showed itself to be an out- 


standing labor movement—a demo- 
cratic, fighting movement that was 
without question one of the best in 
Latin America. But conditions 
have obviously changed. In the 
copy of C.G.T. which has reached 
us a great to-do is made over Col- 
onel Juan D. Peron, “strong man” 
of the democracy-suppressing Ar- 
gentine government now on the 
blacklist of Hemisphere nations 
supporting the war against Ger- 
many and Japan. C.G.T. prints two 
pictures of Peron at a “labor”’ rally 
and the full text of a speech de- 
livered by the pro-Nazi colonel. 
The Peron discourse is termed “a 
brilliant exposition” by the organ 
of what used to be an independent, 
democratic labor movement. 





ADVOCATES OF COERCIVE 
manpower legislation point to the 
fact that national service is in effect 
in Great Britain. They assert or 
imply that, thanks to its national 
service law, Britain has secured 
more from its workers than the 
United States has. But the truth, 
as A. F. of L. Legislative Repre- 
sentative Lewis G. Hines empha- 
sized in an excellent statement he 
made recently over the air, is that 
American labor, on the voluntary 
basis, has produced double what 
3ritish labor has—man for man; 
the strike rate in Britain has been 
substantially higher; absenteeism 
has been twice as prevalent there as 
here. The American Federation of 
Labor is unalterably opposed to the 
House-approved May bill. Inter- 
estingly enough, this measure, un- 
der which civilian workers would 
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be subjected to military control for 
the profit of private employers, has 
been endorsed by the Daily Worker, 
Communist organ, and those C.I.O. 
unions which are Communist-led. 


THE POSTAL WORKERS OF 
America are probably more deserv- 
ing of and more in need of a boost 
in pay than almost any other wage- 
earners in the country. They work 
hard and loyally. Their tasks are 
important. But their pay is so far 
from adequate that these fine Amer- 
icans cannot maintain anything like 
an American standard of living for 
themselves and their children. Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, A. F. of L. vice- 
president and head of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, tells 
of the postal workers’ plight and 
their renewed efforts to secure pay 
increase legislation in an article in 
this issue. Every union and every 
union member should get behind 
this drive for a postal pay increase. 
Write your Senator and Congress- 
man today—it’s the least you can 
do for these fellow workers who 
serve so faithfully and efficiently. 


OFFICERS OF A. F. OF L. 
unions, State Federations of Labor 
and city central bodies have re- 
ceived from President William 
Green reverling information about 
the self-stvled Christian American 
organization of Houston, Texas, 
which is now engaged in an effort 
to secure the enactment of anti- 
labor legislation of the most vicious 
character in many states. This un- 
savory Nazi-type outfit is run by 
Vance Muse and L. Valentine 
Ulrey. They work hand in glove 
with Senator “Pappy” O’Daniel. It 
was O’Daniel who once said, “No 
man in overalls is worth more than 
$1.50 a day.” Who supplies the 
finances of this odius outfit ? 
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The Murderers 


The conviction and punishment 
those responsible for the suffer- 
g of this war is not a matter of 
venge but of justice. 

There can be no doubt where the 
bmands of justice lie. There are 
illions of people, more than all 
e inhabitants of New York, Illinois 
d California together, who have 
ed as a result of the war. There 
e in Europe 300,000,000 people— 
ore than twice the population of the 
nited States — crying for justice. 
The things that have happened 
the last five years will live for 
long time in the memory of all 
pople and so will the policy of the 
ctors. 

We are told to forgive those who 
ave injured us and to turn the 
her cheek, but it must be remem- 
pred that we have not been told 
» forgive injustice to others or to 
irn the cheek of somebody else. 
I believe that the punishment 
ould be extended far down the 
ne. It will not do merely to make 
handful of martyrs. 

All those in any way guilty of 
itrages should be punished so that 
bh the future anyone in any coun- 
y tempted to take part in such 
estiality will feel that he is putting 
rope around his neck. 

The fear of punishment will not 
event men from taking the posi- 
on of leaders. Thiere will always be 
eople ready to swap life for glory, 
t it may make their recruiting 
ore difficult. 

If this course involves some cases 
f personal injustice, it must in- 
olve them. It is better that half a 
zen innocent German ‘sergeants 
ould hang today than~ that mil- 
ons of equally innocent’ people 
hould suffer in twenty-five years. 
Herbert C. Pell. 
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1S worth 
WORKIVG FOR 


By DICK VANDERBLOEMEN 
Of the A. F. of L. Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union 


The author was crew chief of a 
medium tank with the Third 
Armored Division, which spear- 
headed the American sweep across 
France and Belgium and was the 
first U.S. force to enter Germany. 
He was in the fighting near Aachen, 
the first sizable German city taken 
by our forces. Before the Army 
called him, Vanderbloemen was en- 
gaged in construction work at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, He is a sergeani. 


WENT into France on June 

24. After fighting on the. 

beaches we moved up near St. 
Lo, and took part in one of the 
tough battles of the war. The 
Germans made an all-out attempt 
to block us there. America lost a 
lot of men outside that little French 
town. 

Our outfit got it worse, though, 
at the Falaise Gap. You read in 
the papers that we trapped a cou- 
ple of German divisions there, but 
we didn’t do it until the enemy 
had used up all his ammunition, 
and that was plenty. Four men of 
my gun crew of five were cas- 
ualties when that was over—hit by 
a German shell we never even 
saw. 

After fighting across France and 
Belgium, we entered Germany on 
September 16. We knew we were 
in Germany the minute we got 
over the border. In France and 
Belgium the people had been happy 
te see us. They climbed all over 
our tanks, asked us to stop and 
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visit. In Germany it was different. 
There was an ominous quiet. The 
civilians never looked up if they 
passed us walking along the street. 
But they were always peeking at 
us out of doors and windows. 
Stealthy snipers fired at us, yet 
we rarely caught anyone with a 
gun. 

I fought in Europe six months, 
three of them in Germany. I never 
slept in a bed, and seldom had 
time even to put up a pup tent. 
The best we could do, usually, 
was dig foxholes alongside our 
tank. 

K and C rations were our steady 
diet. Once in a great while a 
kitchen would come up and fix us 
some hot food, but not often. We 
had dehydrated eggs in the morn- 
ing, cheese at noon and cold meat 
at night. After enough of that 
you don’t care whether you eat 
or not. 

German planes often came over 
at night, dropping thousands of 
personnel bombs— small bombs 
tied up in a sack that bounce off 
the ground and explode in the air. 
We hated those planes, but we 
couldn’t shoot at them for fear of 
giving away our positions. Be- 
sides, we had only enough am- 
munition to fire at targets we knew 
we could hit. So all we could do 
was lie on the ground and pray. 

Our worst experience was at 
Aachen. We were stalled in a 
forest three and a half miles from 


the center of town awaiting am- 
munition. A wait like that is no 
pleasure. We knew that the 
enemy, with his guns, was right 
down the road. 

After Aachen fell we went on 
toward Stolberg. We had to ad- 
vance by inches, as that is all part 
of the Siegfried Line. Pillboxes 
made of concrete four and five 
feet deep stretched as far as we 
could see. There were gun em- 
placements everywhere. The towns 
were all fortifications. Add to that 
the mud, snow and bad weather 
that you never can get out of, and 
you will know why it is hard to 
believe that home is so unchanged. 

Since coming back I have talked 
to many workers. 

Some of them told me they felt 
far removed from the fighting. 
Actually, the war is not so far 
away. I left Paris one day and 
was in Washington the next. The 
troops know this war is serious, 
and I am glad most of the workers 
I have met are taking their work 
as seriously as we take ours. 

Ammunition, guns, trucks, tires, 
all sorts of things are needed by 
the men at the front. There’s no 
one they can get them from ex- 
cept the people back home. 

After seeing the countries that 
suffered defeat, your sons and 
brothers and husbands know that 
victory is worth fighting for... 
and working for. No American 
should ever forget it. 
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Our War and Postwar Programs 


By WILLIAM GREEN 





ABOR looks to the Adminis- 
tration and to Congress for 
wise leadership which will 

guide the way to speedy victory and 
lay the groundwork for a sound and 
prosperous postwar economy. 

Above all, the workers of Amer- 
ica seek the establishment of lasting 
peace, based upon international jus- 
tice. By an overwhelming margin, 
they favor the creation of an inter- 
national organization to maintain 
and safeguard the peace. Labor 
realizes that war is the great enemy 
of the common people. There can 
be no hope for the future, no prog- 
ress in the struggle for economic 
advancement, for personal security 
and for wider educational and cul- 
tural opportunities so long as wars 
are permitted to ravage mankind 
and devastate the earth at periodic 
intervals. 

For these reasons, American 
workers will give their full support 
to intelligent and sincere measures 
designed to bring about lasting 
peace. 

Like all their fellow citizens, the 
workers of our country look for- 
ward to the day when the fighting 
will end and their sons and loved 
ones will be permitted to return 
home. Labor is determined that 
the veterans of this war, who have 
sacrificed so much for us, must be 
given every opportunity to make up 
for lost time and every encourage- 
ment to renew their civilian status 
under favorable circumstances. 

We must provide jobs for them, 
help them to resume their studies 
if they wish to go back to school 
or assist them in undertaking new 
business enterprises. 

A start along these lines has been 
made with the enactment of the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, but more ample 
protection is needed. Labor will do 
its part by helping ex-servicemen 
attain union status and secure jobs. 
Labor will also work -with vet- 
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erans’ organizations for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans and for 
more adequate veterans’ legislation. 
More than 1,500,000 members of 
the American Federation of Labor 
are now serving in the armed forces. 
We will not fail in our obligation 
to them. 

On its own account, the A. F. 
of L. is not asking the Administra- 
tion or the government for any spe- 
cial favors, nor for any political re- 
wards. We are convinced that our 
program will further the nation’s 
interests as well as the workers’. 

Labor’s program for the future 
concerns itself primarily with war 
and postwar measures. 


Immediate Task Is Production 


Our immediate task is to produce 
in ever-increasing quantity the war 
equipment needed by our armed 
forces for victory over the nation’s 
enemies. Toward that end the 
American Federation of Labor has 
unanimously renewed its no-strike 
pledge for the duration and it is 
exerting every effort to increase 
production. 

On a voluntary basis, we are re- 
cruiting skilled workers from non- 
essential industries for jobs in criti- 
cal war plants. With the cooperation 
of management, we are convinced 
we can meet manpower problems 
more effectively by such voluntary 
methods than would be possible 
under compulsory service. 

Labor will press for immediate 
modification of the Little Steel for- 
mula as a vital war measure. In 
many cases low-wage industries en- 
gaged in war production find it 
difficult to attract more workers. 
In most of these plants employers 
would be willing to increase wage 
rates, but are prevented by the wage 
freeze instituted by the War Labor 
Board. Thus the government finds 
that its own rigid regulations are 
obstructing the war effort. 


To correct this impossible situa- 
tion the American Federation of 
Labor has appealed to President 
Roosevelt to issue an executive or- 
der revising the Little Steel for- 
mula so that wage rates can be 
restored to equitable relationship 
with increased living costs. 

Such action also is urgently and 
immediately necessary from a long- 
range point of view. Today the 
government is industry’s big cus- 
tomer. But when the war ends, in- 
dustry once again will have to de- 
pend upon the American people to 
buy its products. 

Unless the purchasing power of 
the people is kept at a high level, 
production will be forced down. 
factories may have to close their 
doors and mass unemployment will 
again set in. 

It must not be forgotten that 
the purchasing power of American 
workers will be automatically and 
drastically cut when the war pro- 
duction program ends. Today 
workers are compelled to depend 
upon overtime to meet their house- 
hold budgets because wage rates 
have not gone up in proportion with 
living costs. But overtime will 
cease when the war emergency 
ends. 

What does this mean? 

It means that a worker now receiv- 
ing $1 an heur for forty hours a 
week and $1.50 an hour for eight 
hours’ overtime, for a total take- 
home pay of $52 a week, will be sud- 
denly cut down to $40—and doubt- | 
less be told that he should consider 
himself lucky to retain his job at all. 

If we multiply that shrinkage of | 
income by the many millions of 
workers who will be similarly af- 
fected we get a picture of the 
devastating effect on the nation’s | 
purchasing power. People whose 
incomes are reduced are not eager © 
buyers. Their thoughts naturally 
turn to retrenchment. If that policy 
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is widely pursued, postwar industry 
will be disastrously deflated. 


To avert grave dangers labor 
sees only one escape—immediate 

yroval by the government of an 
upward revision of wage rates to 
prevent postwar collapse of the na- 
tion’s purchasing power. If this is 
not done now it will be impossible 
to accomplish when the war ends, 
because practical experience shows 
that wage rates cannot be lifted 
when the labor supply is plentiful. 


To those who contend that wages 
are too high already, I point out 
that the government’s own figures 
show that 60 per cent of American 
workers are now receiving wages 
below the bare subsistence level for 
a family of four officially set by the 
Department of Labor. 

And to those who become alarmed 
at the danger that prices will be 
forced upward along with wages, 
thus inviting postwar inflation, I 
say this: Increased productivity 
of individual workers developed 
during the war and amazing new 
mass-production techniques will re- 
duce labor costs even with higher 
wage rates and permit lower prices 
if industry is content with present 
profits. ‘ 

This statement, of course, is based 


on the assumption that we are aim- 
ing at high-level production, with- 
out which postwar prosperity is 
impossible. 

While the situation of industrial 
workers is serious, the plight of 
white-collar workers and those en- 
gaged in government service is even 
more precarious. Accordingly, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
recommended that a minimum-wage 
floor of not less than 75 cents an 
hour be established by amendment 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and it also has recommended legis- 
lation to increase the basic pay of 
government employes and accord 
them actual time and a half for 
overtime work. 

The best economic security any 
worker can enjoy is a good job at 
good pay. Our social security sys- 
tem was devised to provide insur- 
ance for those not so fortunately 


Spokesmen for labor, industry, 
agriculture and government tried 
to peer into U.S. future last 
month. From left to right— 
James G. Patton, president, Na- 
tional Farmers Union; Vice- 
President Harry Truman, Mr. 
Green and Eric Johnston, pro- 
gressive leader of U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. All appeared on 


the A. F. of L. radio program. 


placed, either because of old age or 
temporary disemployment. But the 
social security system needs broad- 
ening and modernization. 


More than 25,000,000 Americans 
are still not covered by its pro- 
visions. No protection is afforded 
for ilmess, disability and kindred 
misfortunes. 

For these reasons the American 
Federation of Labor urges imme- 
diate enactment of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell amendments to the 
Social Security Act. This bill will 
broaden coverage of social security, 
set up uniform, nationwide stand- 
ards for unemployment compensa- 
tion and provide health and disabil- 
ity insurance for American workers. 


Finally, we call on the President 
and Congress to adopt policies and 
laws with respect to reconversion 
which will expedite the orderly 
transition from war to peace pro- 
duction, protect human needs as 
well as property interests and end 
as soon as possible the present gov- 
ernment controls upon management 
and labor which were voluntarily 
accepted because of the war emer- 
gency, but which cannot be per- 
mitted to remain in-effect in peace- 
time without impairing America’s 
free enterprise system. 





HEN John Jones puts a 
letter in the mail, he con- 
siders that letter as practi- 


cally delivered. When Richard 
Brown receives that same letter, he 
rightly assumes that it reached him 
in the fastest possible time consist- 
ent with the distance involved. He 
is certain, in any event, that it is 
not more than a few hours—or at 
most a few days—old. 

Of course, if the letter is “air 
mail,” “special delivery” or “regis- 
tered,” additional services have been 
rendered. These, too, Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Brown accept as routine 
matters. 

It is only when an occasional let- 
ter goes astray or is delayed by acci- 
dent, weather or other emergency 
that the Joneses and the Browns, 
who represent the public at large, 
are aware of how much they depend 
upon regularity and speed of postal 
service. Even in such peak periods 
as the Christmas season, the mails 
come through with amazing speed 
and uncanny accuracy. And during 
the war, of course, the postal service 
labors under a continuous peak 
load—with nearly the same effi- 
ciency as in peacetime. Military 
people and the members of their 
families will attest to the latter 
statement. 

It might be supposed, in view of 
the fact that so many people depend 
so strongly on the undeniably excel- 
lent postal service of this country, 
that.the postal profession would be 
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one of the most 
generously paid 
in the entire 
field of public 
service. Any 
such supposi- 
tion is 100 per 
cent wrong. 
For postal 
service is a field of public endeavor 
in which the government apparently 
does not think the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. 

In all the recent talk of raising 
the standards of the Little Steel 
formula, in all the talk about in- 
creasing pay to keep pace with in- 
creasing living costs, the postal 
worker is the forgotten man. Vir- 
tually no one seems to recall that 
not since February, 1925—twenty 
years ago—has there been an in- 
crease in the basic pay rates of 
postal workers. No one recalls, 
that is, except the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, which has 
carried on a fifty-five-year fight to 
obtain decent wages and improved 
working conditions for the men who 
carry the mail. 

The last Congress witnessed a 
striking example of the niggardly 
attitude toward postal workers. In 
that Congress, Representative 
George D. O’Brien of Michigan and 
Senator James M. Mead of New 
York introduced identical pay re- 
lief bills for city and village delivery 
carriers. The measures were also 
applicable to other postal employes, 
and would have provided perma- 
nent pay increases of $400 a year. 

On December 14, 1944, the House 
passed the pay relief bill, H.R. 
4715, by a resounding vote of 133 
yeas to one nay. A Senate com- 
mittee reported favorably on the 
companion bill, S. 1882. But the 
Senate itself never quite got around 












They Remain 
Forgotten Men 


By WILLIAM C. DOHERTY 


President, National Association 
of Letter Carriers 


to passage, even though the relief 
measure appeared to have no real 
opposition. When Senator Josiah 
Bailey of North Carolina objected 
to consideration on a technicality in 
which he was not so much inter- 
ested as he was in pseudo-govern- 
ment economy, the Mead-O’Brien 
proposals died. Adjournment came 
on a point of “no quorum” before 
new steps could be taken toward 
passage. 

Now, in the new Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the Mead-O’Brien pro- 
posals have been introduced once 
more. Additionally, reclassification 
proposals are to be considered. 

If ever organized labor had an 
opportunity to register protest on 
behalf of an inexcusably underpaid 
group that time is now. If ever 
organized labor had the chance to 
aid a deserving segment of organized 
workers that time is now. The 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers can carry the ball—just as its 
members carry the mail. But it 
needs a supporting team to convince 
Congress and to make the public 
aware that twenty years have passed 
during which the underpaid postal 
worker has received no increase in 
basic pay. 

The whole question of underpaid 
federal government workers may 
turn upon what is or is not done 
for postal workers. Rumors are 
rampant in Washington that mem- 
bers of Congress will soon give 
serious thought to increasing their 
own salaries. With such action the 
N.A.L.C. could have no quarrel. 
Members of Congress, like letter 
carriers and numerous other federal 
workers, have been subject to an 
outmoded and antiquated salary 
structure. That structure is de- 
signed to keep all salaries at an 
absolute minimum rather than to at- 
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mpt to bring new recruits to the 
evernment ranks or to reward 
hose who have given their lifetime 
lo public service. 

The N.A.L.C. has no objection to 

sound program for upward re- 
jsion of Congressional salaries. 
rhere is every reason to believe that 
‘uch a program would be accorded 
widespread support. It does object, 
owever, to being ignored in the 
onsideration’ of keeping salaries 
bbreast of living costs. Further- 
more, sound business policy dictates 
hat wages should not be based on 
iving costs alone. Due considera- 
jon must be given to the quality and 
juantity of work performed. 

Letter carriers as a whole are 
solid citizens, family men, with fam- 
ily responsibilities felt all the more 
keenly by reason of the responsibili- 
ies of public position. 

The dependable and efficient let- 
er carrier, however, not only works 
at the same basic rate as was in 
force a score of years ago, but must 
often work overtime without com- 
mensurate opportunity to increase 
the amount that goes into his pay 
envelope. President Roosevelt rec- 
ognized this in his annual budget 
message when he observed that 
workers in navy yards and arsenals 
receive “overtime pay at true time 
and one-half rates,’ while postal 
workers receive “overtime compen- 
sation at straight-time rates.” 

It’ is true, as the President also 
noted, that postal workers have been 
granted a temporary wartime bonus. 
3ut what the budget message did 
not make clear was that the so- 
called bonus is only $300 a year, 
and this in the face of the heaviest 
mail volume in the history of the 
nation, a volume so large that the 
Postoffice Department was able to 
report an actual cash surplus of 


§ $47,000,000. 


In no other business or profes- 
sion in the world, with the possible 
exception of totalitarian states, is 
volume activity and cash surplus 
accompanied by failure to reward 
adequately those who have made the 
successful operation possible. 

To those who cry for economy in 
government, the postal workers can 
make convincing reply. The $300 
wartime bonus exists only by grace 
of Congress. Unless renewed it ex- 
pires June 30, 1945. By replacing 
the bonus with a permanent salary 
increase of $400, the net pay rise 
would be only $100 per year per 
carrier or other postal worker. The 
inclusion of time and one-half for 
overtime on a legitimate forty-hour 
work week basis and a longevity 
principle for length of service would 
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The author is at the right. The other man is Leo E. George, 
president of the National Association of Postoffice Clerks 


not prove costly. Surely, that is 
meager enough reward for the faith- 
ful workers who get the mail 
through no matter what the weather 
or other difficulties. 

The challenge ‘is clear-cut. Will 
organized labor endorse, and will 
Congress approve, the meager sal- 
ary rise now proposed? Or will the 
letter carriers and their co-workers 
be once more passed over and fur- 
ther discouraged to the detriment of 
the postal service the country so 
proudly boasts? 

In the new legislative proposals 
there is relief for the grossly under- 
paid postal worker. The policy set 


in respect of those measures may 
well set the policy for the whole 
body of federal employes, both in 
and out of Congress. 

Public service is the highest call- 
ing to which a worker may devote 
himself. Upon his ability to pay his 
living costs rest his morale and his 
ability to function efficiently. 

Organized labor has a major 
stake in good government, and the 
continuance of an efficient postal 
service is the keystone. Organized 
labor should therefore vigorously 
support the pending legislation de- 
signed to bring relief to the nation’s 
underpaid postal workers, 


- _ Mexico’s Industrial Program 


An industrial development pro- 
gram to cost at least $383,000,000 
during the next few years has been 
adopted by our neighbor republic, 
Mexico. An announcement to this 
effect was made last month by the 
joint Mexican - American economic 
commission established by President 
Roosevelt and President Camacho. 

Mexico expects her industrializa- 
tion program to increase the pur- 
chasing power of her workers and 
to raise their standard of living, 
which, on the whole, is quite low. 
If the purchasing power of the 
Mexican people is enhanced, it is 
argued, they. will buy more of the 
goods produced by American work- 
ers, thus helping the postwar em- 
ployment situation in the United 
States. However, some persons con- 
tend that if Mexico were to indus- 
trialize extensively, the products of 
her own factories would adequately 
supply the needs of her population. 


The $383,000,000 which Mexico 
plans to spend in the next few years 
is to be used not only for expansion 
of industrial plant capacity but for 
improvement of transportation, ex- 
tension of electric power and for 
other projects “of major significance 
to its economic development.” 

During the period 1945 through 
1948 capital equipment to cost an 
estimated $137,000,000 will go to 
Mexico, according to the commis- 
sion. It is expected that most if 
not all of this equipment will come 
from the United States. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor is intensely interested in all 
plans by which the workers of Mex- 
ico could secure a higher standard 
of living. While this interest ex- 
tends to the entire Hemisphere, it is 
probably strongest with regard to 
Mexico because of proximity and 
the historic relations between the 
Federation and Mexican labor. 
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Some Comments on Mr. Murray’s ‘Unity’ Letter 


By MAX ZARITSKY, President, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Worker, 


HAVE seen the letter recently 

addressed by Philip Murray, 

president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, to Wil- 
liam Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. And I 
think very little of it. 

What Murray attempted to do 
was to put over a line of smart 
persiflage as an offer of peace and 
unity—persiflage, meaningless pa- 
laver, hackneyed truisms and pious 
feinting. Most emphatically, that 
is not the way to bring about unity 
in the labor movement. 

Nobody will quarrel with Mur- 
ray about the premises he presented 
in his letter to President Green. 
What he had to say about the need 
for unity in the labor movement is 
altogether true. But, recognizing 
the need for unity, he strove desper- 
ately to escape its accomplishment. 


Reaches Strange Conclusions 


It is curious indeed that, after 
establishing such perfectly correct 
premises, Murray should arrive at 
such totally conflicting conclusions. 

Murray began by saying the fol- 
lowing : 

“Today, because of the political 
wisdom of the American people in 
reelecting President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt and electing a 
friendly Congress (that’s what Mur- 
ray says, and I hope he’s right, but 
we'll see about that), we are in the 
fortunate position of beginning a 
new legislative year which can re- 
sult in great benefit to the majority 
of men and women in this coun- 
try.” 

Nothing much to quarrel about in 
this preamble, is there? So we pro- 
ceed to the next item: 

“This election, although a per- 
sonal tribute to the President, was 
primarily an approval of his win- 
the-war program and his plan for 
a future of economic security and 
enduring peace. This plan for eco- 
nomic security, based on an Eco- 
nomic Bill of Rights and envision- 
ing sixty million jobs, can and will 
be achieved if the forces of labor 
are mobilized. That organized la- 
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bor must fight on the legislative as 
well as the economic front is be- 
yond dispute. And yet, with all 
the prerequisites for success, there 
is one obstacle that stands in our 
way. Organized labor is not united 
on a broad program of action, and 
the enemies of labor . . . are taking 
advantage of this division.” 

How true, how true! So, then, 
what follows? Phil Murray then 
says: 

“The time for unity on a broad 
program of action has come. There 
has been much talk during the last 
eight long years about unity. Dur- 
ing that time both the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor have 
grown in numbers and prestige. 
This despite the fact that for eight 
long years reactionary forces 
throughout the land have taken ad- 
vantage of the lack of unity.” 

I'd like to stop right here for a 
round of applause for Phil Murray. 
What he says is absolutely true 
and well put. 

But what is Murray proposing? 
What program of unity does he 
offer? How are we to arrive at 
that unity which he recognizes as 
such a pressing need for organized 
labor ? 

What he says next is disappoint- 
ingly blank and meaningless. He 
continues his letter to Mr. Green 
by saying: 

“Tt is too late in the day merely 
to talk of unity. It is no longer a 
question of the prodigal son return- 
ing to the fold nor of the disgraced 
daughter being sent forth into the 
winter snows. That time has long 
passed... .” 

Now, I submit that in this bit of 
literary folderol Brother Murray, 
who says that it is too late merely 
to talk of unity, indulges in nothing 
more than talk, talk, talk. What is 
this business of the “prodigal son” 
and the “disgraced daughter” ex- 
cept flippant chatter? Is this a 
sensible approach to the serious 
problem of labor unity? Is it some- 
thing for serious-minded labor men 
to consider? 


“The promises of forgiveness o 
forgetfulness fall on deaf ears, q 
ears that do not even understanj 
the meaning of the promises. For 
the young people who are in the 
trade union movement today can 
not remember, nor do they wish ty 
remember, the scars of yesterday, 
They only see disruption and d- 
vision. They are not interested in 
the causes. They are only inter 
ested in finding the remedy.” 

Let’s forget the jumble of words 
about flaming youth, the twaddk 
about the call of youth. Not alone 
the young people, but all the peopk 
in the trade union movement— 
young, old and in-between—are in- 
terested in finding the remedy for 
the division and disruption in labor's 
ranks. And I challenge Murray or 
anyone else to give the young peo- 
ple or the people of any other age 
grouping a sensible reason for the 
continuance of the disruption and 
division. 

If Murray is seriously interested 
in the remedy for the division in 
labor, the remedy is simple enough 
and ready to hand. 

The way to unite is to unite. 

The way to convince the young 
people or the adult people of the 
virtue of unity is to establish unity. 
The way to persuade the newcom- 
ers in labor’s ranks that we are sin- 
cere in our claims and pretensions 
is to practice what we preach; that 
we not only believe in unity, that we 
not only preach it to others, but 
that we also mean it for ourselves 
and move to institute it among our- 
selves. 


Evading the Real Issue 
All this talk, talk, talk of “pro- 


grams” and “plans” and “projects” 
for “joint action” is nothing but 
evasion of the real issue. Why 
must we have a ministry of foreign 
relations to establish protocol in 
the labor movement, and why do we 
require plans and programs to “co- 
ordinate” our efforts when the sim- 
ple way to establish coordination 
and promote joint action is to join 
forces together? 
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\ll these complicated schemes 
for consultation and coordination 
between the divided ranks of labor 
will not and cannot bring about 
unity on either a broad or a narrow 
basis. The only way to establish 
peace in the labor movement is to 
bring about organic unity, the join- 
ing of all organized labor in one 
body. Anything else is an evasion 
of the issue. It is a detour to a 
blind alley and not the highway to 
labor’s goal. 

There are some who say: “Why 
can't we have two labor move- 
ments? Why can’t we have the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the C.I.O. living in peace side by 
side and moving parallel to one an- 
other?” 

The answer is that common 
sense indicates and time has proved 
that that is not possible. By their 
makeup and the very nature of 
their existence they are bound to 
conflict. This conflict can only 
grow and become worse. It will 
not be allayed by artificial pro- 
grams, schemes and _ stratagems. 
The bickering, the raids and ruc- 
tions and disruptions that we see 
now even in wartime will flare up, 
in immeasurably aggravated form, 
after the war. 


C.1.0. Will Be Hit Hard 


In this connection it must be 
pointed out that the postwar period, 
which will be one of trial and tribu- 
lation and tests of strength for all 
labor, will without doubt be one of 
exceptional strain for the C.I.O. 
As a labor man I make the predic- 
tion, regretfully, that the C.I.O., 
by the nature of the industries and 
plants in which its membership is 
employed, is bound to lose numbers 
and strength after the war. Fore- 
sight and self-interest should dic- 
tate to the C.I.O. the necessity and 
even the urgency of complete unity 
with the A. F. of L. 

In a fully united labor movement, 
the weakness of one will be sup- 
ported by the strength of the other. 
Together, labor will be able to fend 
off and even prevent the attacks on 
the trade unions which the enemies 
of the common people are preparing 
and which, in all prudence, we must 
anticipate. 

So, then, some people say: 

“The C.I.O. has so many mil- 
lions of members and the A. F. of 
L. has another total of millions of 
members and these tremendous or- 
ganizations have a right to separate 
existence and separate entities.” 

This, it seems to me, is a curious 
and altogether wrongheaded notion 
of the functions of the trade un- 
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ions. By the same token we might 
say that the Republican party 
scored twenty million votes in the 
recent elections and the Democratic 
party had twenty-three or twenty- 
four million votes; therefore they 
have a right to separate existence. 
Of course, they have the right. 

But who will say that because of 
the large number of voters in either 
one of them, the Republican party 
has a right to a President of the 
United States of its own, a Congress 
of its own and a judiciary of its own? 

Who will say that the Republican 
President and Congress on the one 
hand and the Democratic President 
and Congress on the other hand 
should appoint a “unity” committee 
te work out a “joint program” for 
the administration of the govern- 
ment and the prosecution of the 
war? 

A proposal of this sort would 
be considered the height of insanity 
by the American people. Yet this 
sort of dua! existence, this sort of 
insane perversion of the structure 
of labor is being maintained and be- 
ing fastened on the body of labor. 

This perversion and this crippling 
of labor’s organization is now being 
extended from our own country into 
the domain of our affiliations and 
fraternal bonds of sympathy and 
understanding with the labor move- 
ments abroad. The mad logic of 
our disunity in this country, the 
striving and competition for power 
and prestige, move to bring about 
rivalry in the international field of 
labor. And so we see the C.I.O. 
hell-bent for leather to establish a 
rival or dual international labor 
féderation, ignoring the one already 
in existence, at a time when labor 
abroad needs all the cooperation 
and all the assistance it can obtain 
from us in order to come to life 
again. Similarly an effort is being 
made to sever our long-established 
bonds of friendship with the labor 
movements in neighboring Latin 
American countries. 

Shall we argue that it is in line 
with our Good Neighbor policy to 
export our strife and rivalry to the 





Latin American trade unions? Is 
this the boon of friendship that the 
mighty labor movement of North 
America is to grant them? 

But Mr. Murray says that the 
“young people in the trade union 
movement” are not interested in 
the causes of the disruption and di- 
vision, and that they want only the 
remedy for it. I can assure him 
that not only the young people but 
all the people in the unions are of 
the same mind. And I should like 
him to explain, if he can, to any 
young girl in the C.I.O. why her 
sister in the A. F. of L. is any dif- 
ferent from her and needs a differ- 
ent organization, different officers 
and different contacts. Most of all, 
I should like him to try to explain 
to his rank and file for what reason 
the members of one family living 
under one roof are constrained to 
go separately to union meetings 
and are even called on to fight one 
another. 

The rank and file of the working 
people do not and will not under- 
stand the necessity or the propriety 
of this sort of dualism and friction. 
They ascribe it only to the am- 
bitions of officialdom which to their 
minds seeks position, prestige and 
personal aggrandizement at their 
expense. 

I won’t say that this simple con- 
ception of the reason for the division 
in labor’s ranks is altogether far- 
fetched. I myself see no other rea- 
son for the continuance of the di- 
vision except a desire to maintain 
present positions of power and the 
appurtenances of separate existence. 

And I say that this sort of striv- 
ing for power and position is pride- 
ful and immoral. The way to 
abolish it is not to encourage it 
by “plans” and “programs” and 
stratagems which feed the roots of 
the evil growth. The way to stop 
its spread is to destroy the roots of 
disruption. 

The way to unite the labor move- 
ment is to unite. 

Organic unity of all labor in one 
trade union body is the one genuine 
and effective remedy. 





for Victory... 


for Your Own Future... 


KEEP BUYING 
WAR BONDS 











OFFICE WORKERS 
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The international charter is 
presented by President Green 
of the A. F. of L. to Office 
Employes’ President Hutchings 
(center) and Secretary Hicks 


By PAUL R. HUTCHINGS 
and J. HOWARD HICKS 


T A time when much is being 
Asi and written about the 
depressed economic condition 
of office workers throughout the 
United States and Canada, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
given its full answer to this impor- 
tant segment of the wage-earning 
population, of both nations. 

On January 8 the Federation 
chartered the Office Employes In- 
ternational Union. Under _ this 
charter, office and clerical workers 
will have the opportunity to. find 
practical solutions to the problems 
associated with their employment 
and economic status. 

Issuance of the charter was tlie 
culmination of two and one-half 
years of effort on the part of more 
than 150 office workers’ unions 
operating as directly affiliated units 
of the A. F. of L. through the 
International Council of Office Em- 
ployes Unions. 

At the constitutional convention 
of this newest American Federation 
of Labor international union—it 
was held at the Hotel Gibson in 
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Cincinnati— President William 
Green of the A. F. of L. assured the 
delegates present that the Federa- 
tion would watch with interest the 
development of the union as an 
autonomous international affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. He promised 
that the Federation would always 
stand ready to extend every assist- 
ance to the new union. Delegates 
represented many parts of North 
America, from Montreal to Galves- 
ton, and from Tampa to Seattle. 

The convention got under way 
with A. F. of L. Director of Organi- 
zation Frank P. Fenton in the chair. 
President Green was introduced to 
the meeting and made the presen- 
tation of the charter. 

“This is an historic occasion for 
you and for the American Feder- 
ation of Labor,” he said. “The 
creation of an international union 
composed of newly organized work- 
ers and the extension to that inter- 
national union of autonomous au- 
thority to administer its own affairs 
in democratic fashion is truly an 
historic event. In years to come 


reference will be made to this oc- 
casion. 

“The Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union as it is launched today 
will be a living, vital, active force 
and part of the great family of or- 
ganizations of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. It is going to live 
and it is going to function.” 

President Gree commended the 
representatives of the local unions 
and of the international council on 
the job already done in developing 
organization of the workers of our 
trade and then went on to say: 

“I am conscious of the difficulties 
encountered in the campaigns. which 
were conducted in the different com- 
munities to organize office workers. 
It is a hard field in which to work. 
It has been difficult for office work- 
ers to comprehend the importance 
of mobilizing their economic 
strength in a solidified movement. 
So many of them have felt they 
could rely upon their own personal 
qualifications to lift their standards 
of life and living to high, and still 
higher, levels. 
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“But office workers have learned 
and are learning the lesson that, 
after all, they occupy the same posi- 
tion in our economic structure as 
wage earners in every other call- 
ing. There is no difference. The 
voice of one cannot reach the coun- 
cil chambers of great corporations, 
but when workers are united and 
the voice of one becomes the voice 
of all and the voice of all becomes 
the voice of one, then they can make 
their influence felt. 

“The only way that you can im- 
prove the lot of the worker is to 
unite all into a common organiza- 
tion and establish that organization 
as the agency and instrumentality 
through which the workers express 
themselves. There is no _ other 
way.” 

Following President Green‘s ad- 
dress and charter presentation, the 
convention turned to the principal 
items of business before it. The 
prime task was the drafting of a 
constitution. 

The purposes and aims of the 
union, as expressed in the constitu- 
tion which was adopted, are to or- 
ganize the office and clerical work- 
ers in the United States and Canada 
coming under its jurisdiction. In 
the organization of such workers 
the international union will strive 
to render all possible aid, assistance 
and guidance to all of its local un- 
ions and their members. Every 
effort will be exerted to bring about 
the establishment of collective bar- 
gaining agreements, which agree- 
ments should provide more adequate 
compensation for the services which 
office workers perform, shorter 


hours of employment and proper 
pay for their overtime and holiday 
work. The union will also strive 
to develop the maximum possible 
job security and assurance of ad- 
vancement opportunities, as well 
as adequate annual paid vacations 
and sick leave allowances. 

The constitution as adopted con- 
tains numerous forward - looking 
provisions designed to allow for 
and bring about the maximum 
growth and development of the new 
international union among the 
workers of its trade. 

Of particular interest is the pro- 
vision for the use of a universal 
transfer card. Any former mem- 
ber of any union affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. who accepts employment 
under the scope of the international 
union may obtain admission to any 
local union of the international un- 
ion without payment of an initiation 
fee if he submits evidence that he 
honorably terminated his member- 
ship in the A. F. of L. organization 
to which he formerly belonged. 

Provision is made for admission 
without initiation fee of war vet- 
erans applying for entry within one 
year after discharge. 

A feature believed to be the first 
of its kind in any international un- 
ion constitution allows local unions 
to issue an inactive card to a mem- 
ber leaving employment in an estab- 
lishment where collective bargain- 
ing relationships exist and entering 
a firm where such relationships do 
not exist or where the local union 
is not currently engaged in organi- 
zational work. This makes it pos- 
sible for a local union member to 


retain his membership on an inac- 
tive basis until such time as the 
local is in a position to launch or- 
ganizational activity or to enter into 
collective bargaining negotiations 
with the new employer. 

The constitution prohibits em- 
ployment by the international un- 
ion of relatives or members of the 
immediate families of any of its 
officers. 

The minimum initiation fee is 
fixed at $2, with the maximum set 
at $15. Monthly dues range from 
$1 to a maximum of $3. An inter- 
national union per capita tax of 45 
cents is included as a part of the 
regular monthly dues payment. 

The Office Worker is established 
as the official publication of the in- 
ternational. It is to be supplied 
free of charge to all members. The 
Office Worker was the official pub- 
lication of the international council 
and served, during the life of the 
council, as a substantial aid in the 
dissemination of vital information. 

The constitution locates the 
headquarters of the international 
union in Washington, D. C. Offices 
of the former council are being 
utilized temporarily. 

The constitution as adopted 
establishes the minimum require- 
ments necessary for the operation 
of the various local unions in order 
to assure their adequate and effec- 
tive functioning. It is designed to 
preserve and maintain democratic 
principles in the operation of the 
international union as well as the 
local unions. 

As we begin our career as an 
international union, we are confi- 


Some of the delegates at historic meeting at which International Council became International Union 
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Irving Enna, from Oregon. 
He checked on credentials 


dent that white-collar workers in 
increasing numbers during the 
years ahead will affiliate themselves, 
through our organization; with the 
great family of organized labor. 
During the war office and cleri- 
cal workers have seen many con- 
crete illustrations of what wage- 
earners can accomplish if they, are 
organized in unions. ( 3ecause of the 
opportunity to observe economic 
gains achieved through organiza- 
tion—and organization alone—office 
workers are shaking off the old 
naive belief that the boss will re- 
ward them on the basis of individ- 
ual merit. They have come at long 
last to the realization that in the 
modern industrial world they, as 
individuals, mean no more to the 
employer than the worker at a 
machine in a huge factory or_the 
worker at any other occupation,) 
The government’s wartime wage 
freeze and manpower controls have 
brought particular distress to the 
unorganized office and clerical work- 
ers, squeezed between high living 
costs and wholly inadequate wages. 
As unorganized individuals they 
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Above, in usual order, are Vice-President C. A. Stafford, 
Vice-President Mildred Erickson and Miss Shirley Jacobs 


< Clifford A. Jackson 
(left) of Detroit, 
chairman of the 
Rules Committee, 
and E. H. Fritts of 
Knoxville, head 
of the important 
Resolutions group 


have had scarcely any 
success in securing 
even the so-called 
cost-of-living pay ad- 
justments allowed during the war 
years by the War Labor Board. 

This situation has brought many 
unorganized members of our trade 
to a realization that they need or- 
ganization as much as any other 
workers—that they must unite and 
coordinate their efforts in order to 
cope with their pressing economic 
problems. 

The office workers of the United 
States and Canada are concerned 
about the future as well as the past. 

Will the postwar world bring a 
return to the nightmare of depres- 
sion days—of joblessness, of bread- 
lines, of bidding against one an- 
other for ill-paid positions? Of- 
fice workers, like other wage-earn- 
ers, realize that the answer to a 
large extent rests with themselves. 
They now see clearly that unless 
they build and maintain- a substan- 
tial and virile trade union, they can- 
not hope to insure themselves 
against future chaos. 

Turning to trade unionism as the 
key to job security, higher wages 
and improved working conditions, 
office workers throughout North 


America look with favor upon the 
American Federation of Labor. 
First, they see the many economic 
gains secured during the past sixty- 
four years by A. F. of L. unions in 
scores of crafts. Then, too, they re- 
spect the Federation for its unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the principles of de- 
mocracy and the American way oi 
life and for its magnificent patriotic 
record during the war. 

The millions of workers em- 
ployed in commercial and indus- 
trial offices throughout the United 
States and Canada constitute a 
great potential force for good in 
the world of tomorrow. Thinking 
and working as real trade unionists, 
they can make a valuable contribu- 
tion not only to the future welfare of 
office workers but to all who toil. 

The history-making Cincinnati 
convention of the Office Employes 
International Union elected ten 
vice-presidents, as follows: J. O. 
Bloodworth, Tampa; A. R. Carson, 
Sheffield, Alabama; R. M. Daugh- 
erty, Toledo; Mildred Erickson, 
Seattle; George P. Firth, Pitts- 
burgh; Alice Holz, Milwaukee; 
C. C. Newell, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington; L. C. Nygren, Minneapolis ; 
Frank F. Randall, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and C. A. Stafford, Port 
Arthur, Texas. 

Paul R. Hutchings of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was unanimously elected 
president and J. Howard Hicks of 
Portland, Oregon, was unanimously 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

All officers will serve a two-year 
term. Conventions are to be held 
annually, in the month of March, 
commencing in 1946, 
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Labor's 


Plight in India 


By S. A. DANGE 


President, All-India Trade Union Congress 


UR LABOR movement in 
QO India is not so advanced as 

yours. You have a long 
history as a movement. My trade 
union organization is just twenty- 
five years old. 

In India industrial development 
has been limited. As a result, our 
working class is rather small. The 
total number of Indian workers in 
organized industries is six million. 
However, this six million, although 
small in number, command a stra- 
tegic place in the life of our country 
as a progressive class, and have 
organized a strong trade union 
movement. 

At present there are about 
700,000 workers organized in trade 
unions in India, i.e., 12 per cent of 
the total workers in the factories. 
Twelve per cent in twenty-five 
years is not very bad for a country 
which is supposed to be largely 
composed of illiterate people and to 
be divided by “religious” quarrels. 


Our trade union organization is 


not hampered by religious quarrels 
or illiteracy. In the trade union 
movement our worker’s behavior 
as a member of the trade union or 
of the industrial working class is 
not vitiated by his adherence either 
to the Hindu or Moslem religion. 
Each member thinks as one of the 
working class, against the employ- 
ing class. 

Our standard of life is low. 
Vested interests fiud it possible to 
invest capital in India and to make 
larger profits on the basis of main- 
taining low wages. The present 
wage in the textile industry for a 
week of fifty-four hours is thirteen 
shillings. In the coal-mining in- 
dustry, five shillings for a sixty- 
hour week. In the engineering in- 
dustry—the aristocrat of all indus- 
try—fifteen shillings a week on the 
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average. Railway workers, fifteen 
shillings average. The bricklayer 
gets not more than twelve shillings. 

What must have been the condi- 
tions before we fought for those 
wages? In 1918 I was working 
seventy-two hours a week. Now 
the hours are fifty-four. In 1920 
my textile wage was seven to eight 
shillings. We have forced it up to 
thirteen shillings. 

Your achievements are brought 


about through negotiations, collec- . 


tive bargaining, perhaps through 
strikes. Ours is a different story. 

Every strike, however legitimate 
and legal, is followed by severe op- 
pression. In India trade union or- 
ganization is legal in theory and 
illegal in practice. You can organ- 
ize a trade union, but the moment 
you organize a mass trade union 
it is liable to land you in jail. 

In 1924 we organized a mass or- 
ganization of textile workers. In 
1928 I organized in my city 80,000 
workers out of a total of 118,000. 
The employing class and the gov- 
ernment did not appreciate that. 

Following one textile strike I had 
three years’ hard labor in jail; after 
a second, seven years; and after a 
third, three years. At one time they 
sent my wife to jail for six months. 
They also allowed her to take the 
child to jail with her. They have a 
sort of sense of humor and 
humanity. 

These are the things against 
which we are fighting. Of course, 
they do not say they are charging 
you for trade union activity. They 
will always find some other charge, 
such as intimidation and so on. 

That is the background against 
which we are fighting. Still, we are 
progressing. 

After the war started we had no 
control of anything until 1943; no 


rationing in the whole of the land 
until May, 1943, until famine came 
and killed millions. The famine 
arose out of the failure of the gov- 
ernment to control prices, control 
rationing, control production, con- 
trol distribution. 

In the industrial cities the aver- 
age cost of living rose by 200 per 
cent. Against this we received an 
increase of 50 per cent in wages. 
We proposed the control of produc- 
tion and distribution to compel 
every employer to give cover in a 
rise in wages to meet the rise in the 
cost of living, and to recognize the 
trade unions and collective bar- 
gaining. But the government re- 
fused recognition to trade unions, 
refused recognition to collective 
bargaining, refused to release po- 
litical prisoners and working-class 
leaders from jail. 

Not long ago in India a six-story 
building which was under con- 
struction collapsed, and in half a 
minute fifty-four men, women and 
children were killed. Why were 
there children in that place? They 
were there to help their mothers 
earn a higher wage because they 
could not exist otherwise. 

As a member of the working 
class, which is one the world over, 
I want to get the facts to workers 
who do not know what is happen- 
ing. Try to see that your basic 
rights are given to the Indian 
working class. Try to see that 
the rotten conditions in India are 
not allowed to exist any longer. 

Higher standards of life for us 
mean a higher standard of life for 
you. Our interests are interlinked. 
You in your country and we in 
India must see that our standards 
of living are protected. Thus we 
shall have a better life and make 
for a better world. 
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Housing tor the Nation 


By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


The statement which follows was 
presented last month on behalf of 
the American Federation of Labor 
to -the Senate Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Redevelopment. 
Because of space limitations, Mr. 
Bates’ material has been condensed 
somewhat. Persons desiring copies 
of the full statement should write to 
Housing Committee, A. F. of L., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


HE AMERICAN worker 
wants to be a home owner. 
Ownership of his own dwell- 
ing is the expressed desire of the 
reat majority of wage -earners. 
et until the outbreak of war the 
trend had been away from home 
ownership and toward tenancy. 
This was not a matter of preference 
but the result of the bitter experi- 
ence of a great many workers’ 
families. 

Too many had gone through the 
heartbreaking foreclosure of what 
was to have been their own home. 
Too many had lost their entire sav- 
ings in the futile effort to become 
home owners. Too many had come 
to realize that without proper safe- 
guards wage-earners cannot afford 
to undertake the burden of long- 
term home purchasing. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor believes that home ownership 
can and should play a major role 
in housing postwar America if es- 
tablished on a sound basis for fami- 
lies able to assume the obligations 
and risks of ome purchase. 

The feverish home ownership 
movement after World War I, 
which was built upon unsound ap- 
praisal methods, insecure second 
and third mortgages, short-term 
unamortized loans and general il- 
liquidity in mortgage investments, 
naturally brought many home own- 
ers, mortgage institutions and banks 
to grief in the subsequent deflation. 

At least two-fifths of the homes 
built during that boom were either 
foreclosed or rescued by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in the 
depression which followed. By 
June of 1933 foreclosures were oc- 
curring at the rate of 1,000 a day. 

The work done by the Federal 
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Housing Administration before the 
war in putting home ownership on 
a sounder basis is encouraging. 
FHA’s record in reducing the num- 
ber of foreclosures has been excel- 
lent. 

But it must be admitted that 
the risks assumed by the govern- 
ment under the FHA plan have not 
yet met their real test. The FHA 
has never, weathered a depression. 
It has never gone through an im- 
portant decline in real estate values 
nor a period of liquidation. Much 
of its success to date must be at- 
tributed to its short existence, to 
the rising price levels and the sup- 
porting effect of the wartime infla- 
tion of the last few years. 

It is worthwhile here to consider 
the relation of the FHA mortgage 
insurance to the obligations and 
risks incurred by the home buyers 
themselves. Mortgage insurance 
underwrites the entire risk of the 
lender. No protection whatsoever 
is given to the home buyer. If, be- 
cause of temporary unemployment 
or other economic hazard of the 
kind to which the wage-earner is 
constantly exposed, there is even a 
brief default in payments, the buy- 
er’s savings invested in the prop- 
erty up to that time become a total 
loss along with the loss of his home. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, believing that before we reach 


the crisis adequate provision should 
be made to protect the home owner, 
calls upon Congress to give consid- 
eration to the following changes in 
the federal legislation applicable to 
FHA: 

bEasier terms should be supplied 
to the home purchasing family. 
The rate of interest on FHA-in- 
sured mortgage obligations should 
be limited to not more than one per 
cent above the going federal rate 
of interest. We also propose that 
an amortization period longer than 
the present twenty-five-year limit be 
permitted; we recommend an ex- 
tension to thirty-two years. 

>The home buyers’ investment 
should be protected in cases of de- 
fault due to unemployment or other 
causes. We advocate a grace period 
or moratorium on payments, ex- 
tended under stringent safeguards 
up to two years, enabling the home 
buyer to make good the lapsed pay- 
ments by lengthening the life of the 
mortgage proportionately. We also 
urge a provision protecting the home 
buyer against deficiency judgments 
which may unfairly burden a family 
long after it was forced to abandon 
its home for reasons beyond its 
control. 

>We ask that the interests of the 
home buyer be protected by assur- 
ing soundness of construction 
through compliance with firm mini- 
mum standards. We recommend 
the use of a system of certificates of 
compliance under which failure of 
the builder to comply with minimum 
structural standards would be sub- 
ject to redress or penalties. 

>We urge that the present re- 
quirement of the law that not less 
than prevailing wages be paid on 
FHA- insured projects of $16,000 or 
more be extended to all home con- 
struction subject to FHA insurance. 

>We ask that the minimum stand- 
ards of construction and the inspec- 
tion procedures of the FHA be re- 
viewed and strengthened and that 
better standards of design and plan- 
ning be required, including con- 
formity to sound neighborhood 
plans. 

Families who wanted to rent 
their homes have often been forced 
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to become buyers. This was true 
during the last war, during the 
boom following that war and in the 
Thirties. During the present war 
thousands of families, ill-equipped 
for home ownetship, have been 
forced to buy homes. This- has 
been due chiefly to a grossly inade- 
quate supply of rental dwellings. 

Many families need the flexible 
life arrangements which rental hous- 
ing can provide. Others do not 
want or cannot afford the burdens 
and responsibilities of owning a 
home. For these families a larger 
supply of rental housing should be 
available. 

To this end the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommends: 

>Responsible organizations should 
be encouraged to make large equity 
investments in rental housing proj- 
ects. Such encouragement, how- 
ever, should not take the form of 
permitting speculators to initiate 
housing developments whose costs 
are completely covered by mort- 
gage loans. Marginal investments 
in rental housing will not insure 
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continuing ownership responsibility 
nor adequate management, both of 
which should be provided for in any 
formula worked out to encourage 
rental housing. 

>Insofar as possible, rental hous- 
ing developments should be large in 
size, of low density in land cover- 
age, varied in apartment sizes and 
shapes, and well provided with 
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playgrounds for children, recrea- 
tional facilities for adults, shopping 
and transportation services and 
other community facilities. 

For the millions of families in the 
middle income groups who are un- 
able to purchase homes built by 
private enterprise for profit, or to 
assume the risk of individual home 
ownership, and who are not on such 
a low income level as to require sub- 
sidy through public housing, mutual 
home ownership provides a means 
of obtaining needed housing on a 
stable basis. The formula devel- 
oped by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority for mutual home owner- 
ship has already been tried experi- 
mentally and met with gratifying 
success. The American Federation 
of Labor feels that every effort 
should be made to develop mutual 
home ownership on a sound basis. 

This form of ownership is espe- 
cially suitable in the permanent war 
housing projects now occupied by 
war workers. Where future em- 
ployment stability of the present 
occupants is reasonably assured, 
such projects should be offered at 
reasonable prices to the tenants or- 
ganized into mutual home owner- 
ship corporations. 

Assistance and guidance in this 
development should 
be provided by the 
Federal Public 
Housing Authority, 
whose operating and 
management experi- 
ence could contrib- 
ute much to the suc- 








cessful development of independent 
and self-reliant mutual home own- 
ership enterprises. 

In achieving a universally effec- 
tive housing market, an aggressive 
program of slum clearance and re- 
housing of low-income families is 
America’s first line of defense 
against failure in postwar develop- 
ment and expansion of all housing 
and against continued decay of our 
cities. 

The slum clearance and rehous- 
ing program of the U.S. Housing 
Authority should be resumed and 
expanded to provide decent homes 
to families of low income whom 
private enterprise cannot reach. 
Congress should give early consid- 
eration to the appropriation of funds 
under the U.S. Housing Act suffi- 
cient to achieve an annual rate of 
construction of 500,000 dwelling 
units a year to be built under local 
programs of properly constituted 
local housing authorities. Initial 
appropriations ought to be large 
enough to make possible construc- 
tion of not less than 250,000 dwell- 
ing units immediately following the 
cessation of hostilities. 

No program for large-scale con- 
struction of good housing and no 
plan for comprehensive urban rede- 
velopment can succeed unless slum 
clearance and low-rent housing for 
low-income families with federal aid 
is made the prime instrumentality 
for cleaning up the areas of eco- 
nomic and physical distress in our 
cities. 


The USHA plan, 


which has 


for happier lives 
in postwar america 


























proved itself extremely sound, will 
not only enable the nation to under- 
take a truly effective universal pro- 
gram of housing under the prime 
leadership of private enterprise, but 
will also pay large dividends and 
afford great economies in cutting 
down the enormous costs of eco- 
nomic backwardness, delinquency 
and crime now borne by our com- 
munities and by the whole nation. 


Urban Redevelopment 


Our cities from 
have developed in 
speculative spurts. The downtown 
areas have suffered declining taxes 
due to the decentralization of indus- 
try and population to the outlying 
areas while becoming an ever-in- 
creasing. burden to our cities. 

Blighted districts have developed 
which must be rehabilitated before 
they deteriorate stillfurther. Slums, 
both an economic burden and a so- 
cial liability, will continue to spread 
if not checked. Development on 
the borders of our cities must be 
controlled or we will have further 
sprawling and uneconomic decen- 
tralization. 

These threats to decent housing 
of our cities, to the economic de- 
velopment of our metropolitan areas 
and to the fiscal position of our mu- 
nicipalities can be stopped only by 
a comprehensive program of planned 
reconstruction and redevelopment of 
our whole metropolitan areas. The 
only effective way to accomplish 
this is through the use of federal 
assistance. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor recommends a long-term urban 
redevelopment program designed to 
replan and rebuild our cities and 
towns for sound and stable growth. 


coast to coast 
unplanned and 


Coordination and Planning 


Without continuous administra- 
tive coordination and long-range 
planning, the way toward the 
achievement of balanced, well- 
rounded communities with adequate 
housing and the ‘amenities of life at 
the disposal of all will remain the 
haphazard groping it has been in 
the past. Such research and plan- 
ning is not the function of a single, 
central group trying to master-plan 
America’s future to suit its own 
whims .and predilections, or in -re- 
sponse to special pressures. Every 
functional group on the local, state 
or federal level ‘should take part in 
this joint -task. 

The federal government is in a 
peculiarly favorable ‘position to give 
leadership in the ‘work of research, 
coordination and planning, and to 
make its findings available for dis- 
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cussion and use for the good of all. 
Rural Housing 


Provision of rural housing to low- 
income farm families presents a 
special and a vital problem in the 
housing rehabilitation of the coun- 
try. We recommend that such 
rural housing of adequate standards 
be provided with the aid of county 
housing authorities, many of which 
have been created for the purpose 
under the U.S. Housing Act, with 
adequate representation to farmers 
assured on such authorities. Full- 
est cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture will be necessary in 
all policies and operations of the 
rural housing program. Demount- 
able homes built during the war 
should be made available to farm 
families on equitable terms through 
such county housing authorities. 

This rural housing should be a 
part of farm rehabilitation and farm 
security plans. The program should 
assure full protection against in- 
flated land values and should extend 
to farm families an option to pur- 
chase any property acquired under 
the program on a rental basis. 
Disposition 

Prompt amendment of the Lan- 
ham Act is needed to authorize local 


housing authorities to acquire per- 
manent war housing to 





sites of temporary projects shoul 
be utilized for construction of per. 
manent low-rent housing. 


Of special concern to labor is the 
provision of postwar housing to 
veterans, The Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, generally 
known as the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
utterly fails to protect the interests 
of the veteran. The housing pro- 
visions of this law expose the vet- 
eran to speculative profiteering at 
his expense and place upon him an 
unreasonable and unfair burden of 
high interest charges by lenders 
whose loans are fully guaranteed by 
the government against risk. . 

The great majority of veterans 
paying high interest charges and 
maintenance costs will not be able 
to maintain a home when they at- 
tempt to buy one. We urge that 
interest rates on the veterans’ hous- 
ing loans be substantially lowered. 
There should be no second mort- 
gages. No deficiency judgments 
should be permitted against ‘veter- 
ans in the event that they lost their 
homes. There should be an ade- 
quate grace period to tide over vet- 
erans in the event of default. In 
the event of the veteran’s death, pro- 
vision should be made to assure the 
security of the home to his family 
and to pre- (Continued on Page 32) 





make it available for occu- 
pancy by low-income fami- 
lies. This recommendation 
is in line with the proposal 
submitted to Congress by 
the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 
We have already pointed 
out that some permanent 
war housing projects could 
be made available to tenants 
under mutual home owner- 
ship plans. [ 





Disposition of 
temporary war housing will 
present in many localities a 
more difficult problem. 

We urge a public policy 
to make certain that tempo- 
rary war housing does not 
deteriorate into postwar 
slums. Temporary war 
housing should be removed 
as rapidly as possible and 
as soon as provision is 
made for suitable perma- 
nent» accommodations for 
families still occupying 
these temporary projects. 
Wherever possible, suitable 
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A building trades worker 
will be busy in postwar 
years if A. F. of L. hous- 
ing program is adopted 
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By AGNES NESTOR 


HAT will be the place of 
W somen wage-earners in the 

nation’s postwar industrial 
picture? What special problems 
will women workers face? 

These are questions of great in- 
terest and vital importance. Now, 
before victory, we must think 
about them and try to find the 
answers. 

The country’s need for the serv- 
ices of every American able to work 
has brought a record number of 
American women-to the labor force. 

In 1944 one in every three civi- 
lian workers was a woman, the total 
number of female wage-earners ex- 
ceeding 18,000,000. 

How many women expect to con- 
tinue working after hostilities cease ? 
This is a difficult question to an- 
swer, but surveys which have been 
made suggest that about 80 per cent 
want to remain in employment. 

Thus, the Women’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, making 
a study in a large war-work area, 
ascertained that 80 per cent of the 
women workers intended to con- 
tinue working after victory. 

A survey in Indianapolis by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment showed that 77 per cent of the 
women employed planned to seek 
postwar jobs of some kind, with 68 
per cent indicating preferences for 
industrial work. 

In St. Louis last spring, when big 
cutbacks occurred, 80 per cent of 
the women laid off either took new 
jobs or looked for employment, 
while the remainder quit the labor 
market. 
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Women employed in pure war 
industries have understood that 
their jobs would terminate with the 
coming of peace. Plants producing 
ammunition will presumably shut 
down at once. Shipbuilding ac- 
tivity will shrink greatly, so that 
soon after the Nazis and Japs sur- 
render we may anticipate that there 
will be few, if any, women employed. 
In aircraft manufacture, however, 
further employment of women does 
seem likely, although with the cer- 
tain reduction in the size of the 
industry, a reduction in the number 
of available jobs is inevitable. 

+ Some women will find new fields 
of employment open to them. 

During the war women have 
learned new skills, and many of 
these will be marketable in peace- 
time. For many of the women who 
have been in war work there will 
be opportunities in the electrical in- 
dustry, in the chemical and plastics 
industries and in other new indus- 
tries for which women are particu- 
larly suited. 

For many women the jobs in re- 
tail and service trades which they 
left in order to enter war industry 
will again be available. But these 
jobs paid poorly. Many female 
war workers expect to return to 
their former occupations but will be 
far from eager to revert to skimpy 
pay envelopes. 

While the earnings of women 
workers have been higher during 
the war than in the past, any notion 
that women’s wages in the war 
period have been stupendous is 
wholly without basis. What has 


happened, with women as with men, 
is that the number of hours worked 
has increased substantially, and 
overtime pay has put additional 
dollars in the pay envelope. The 
average workweek in manufacturing 
in May, 1939, was 36.7 hours; in 
May, 1944, it was 45.5. But over- 
time work—and overtime pay—will 
vanish after the war. 

It must be remembered that mil- 
lions of women are still in jobs 
outside war industry. These wage- 
earners, even with increases se- 
cured during the war period, have 
been in a desperate plight, eco- 
nomically. Here are some official 
Iliinois figures on weekly earnings 
of women workers: 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
1939 1944 
$10.99 $12.17 
24.43 


19.80 
19.44 


Department and variety 
stores 

Retaii apparel stores.... 

Hotels 

Restaurants 

Laundries and cleaning 


and GyeiM@..ccccccseee - 1381 21.13 


Even in the major war indus- 
tries, a Women’s Bureau study 
covering New Jersey showed that 
in aircraft, ammunition, gun parts 
and other ordnance accessories, ma- 
chines and machine tools, more than 
half of the women received less than 
sixty cents an hour. There have 
been similar studies elsewhere, with 
similar findings. Contrary to the 
general impression, women workers 
are not getting rich. 

It is imperative that with the re- 
turn of peace there shall be a res- . 
toration of the maximum-hour and 
six-day-week laws which were re- 
laxed or suspended, either by legis- 
lative or executive action, early in 
the war. The excessive hours put 
in by women workers during the 
war years have taken their toll in 
health. 

This year, with the Legislatures 
of forty-four states in session, there 
is an opportunity to make a fight 
for the restoration of our labor laws 
protecting women. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor squarely faced the problems of 
women workers at its New Orleans 
convention last November. The 
need for more widespread organiza- 
tion of women was clearly recog- 
nized. In addition, the convention 
pledged the A. F. of L.’s assistance 
to women workers in securing equal 
pay for equal work and in winning 
for women the fullest protection of 
their physical, social and economic 
well-being. This deserves to be a 
big program, for the need is great. 
We know that there are many thou- 
sands of women in various trades 
who are not yet members of unions 
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and who, unless they are soon 
brought into the movement, will be 
subjected to exploitation and will 
become a threat to all wage scales. 


This has happened before in 
periods when workers have had to 
hunt for jobs. 

The issue of equal pay for equal 
work is not a new one, but it has 
come sharply to the fore during the 
war. Great progress has been made 
in the general acceptance of the 
principle, but application has not 
been so general. 

Trade union women are depend- 
ing upon their unions’ collective 
bargaining agreements to bring 
them equal pay for equal work. 
Women workers look to the labor 
movement to insist upon an equal- 
pay provision in all contracts. 

After the war millions of women 
will have to have gainful employ- 
ment. They will want to continue 
to fill jobs because of economic ne- 
cessity. The death or disablement 
of men in the war will increase the 
number of women who will be re- 
quired to support families or con- 
tribute materially to their financial 
support. In addition, the retire- 
ment of increasing numbers of 


elderly men and women who are 
inadequately provided for under 
social security will add to the 
financial responsibilities of daugh- 
ters and other younger women. 
Women in jobs have performed 
a magnificent service during the 
war, They are entitled to their 


share of commendation for the 
miracle of American war produc- 
tion: They have definitely earned 
their place in industry. They should 
be given the fullest opportunities in 
the days of peace. 

Let us remember to make it full 
employment for women, too. 


4. F. of L. Sweeps Western Union Elections 


HE American Federation of La- 

bor has scored almost a clean 
sweep in the nationwide NLRB 
elections recently held among West- 
ern Union workers. 

Triumphant in six of the seven 
regional districts set up for ballot- 
ing purposes by the National Labor 
Relations Board, the A. F. of L. 
won bargaining rights for all West- 
ern Union employes in the country 
except the group in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York. 

The total vote in all districts 
throughout the nation gave the 
A. F. of L. almost a 2 to 1 majority. 
The tally was: 

A. F. of L.—20,085. 

C.1.0.—10,634. 

Commenting on the results, Presi- 
dent William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declared : 

“By an overwhelming margin 
the workers of Western Union reg- 
istered their preference for the 
American Federation of Labor over 
the rival C.I.O. union. 

“Orly the device of holding seven 
regional elections, decided upon by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
out of partiality for the C.I.O., pre- 
vented a complete victory for the 
A. F. of L. The board saved the 
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New York district for the C.I.O., 
but I predict that will be only tem- 
porary. I am confident that even- 
tually all Western Union workers 
will be represented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” 

Four A. F. of L. unions partici- 
pated in the election victory—the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, 
two federal labor unions and the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. They had pre- 
viously agreed on _ jurisdictional 
lines. 

The election was the most exten- 
sive in NLRB history, although the 
number of workers participating did 
not score a new record. Balloting 
results by districts follow: 

In the Eastern district, including 
the New England states, those parts 
of New York and New Jersey not 
in the home office or metropoli- 
tan New York districts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, West Virginia and the 
eastern shore of Virginia, the re- 
sults were: 

A. F. of L., 3,953; C.1.0., 1,889. 

The Lake district showed a bet- 
ter than 2 to 1 plurality for the 
A. F. of L. This district includes 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, 1 Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and North and South Da- 
kota. The tabulation was: 

A. F. of L., 5,244; C.1.0., 2,364. 

In the Gulf area, taking in Texas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Lout- 
siana, Arkansas, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma, the results were: 

A. F. of L., 3,745; C.1.0., 1,203. 

In the Southern division, embrac- 
ing Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, the results were: 

A. F. of L., 3,260; C.1.0., 866. 

In the New York home office, 
the results were: 

A. F. of L., 176; C.1.0., 49. 

In the metropolitan New York 
district, including Greater New 
York, Long Island, Jersey City, 
Union City, Hoboken, Bayonne and 
certain employes at Newark, the re- 
sults were: 

C.I.0., 2,959; A. F. of L., 1,333. 

Results in the Pacific division, 
embracing Washington, Oregon. 
California, Idaho, Montana, Ne 
vada, Wyoming, Utah and Arizom 
were: 

A. F. of L., 2,374; C.1.0., 1,304. 
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You Can Be Your Own Banker 


AS your local union a credit 
union? Is your local union 
planning for the important 


Sole credit unions will play in the 


postwar period? Now is the time 
9 organize a credit union within 
your local, if you do not have one; 
and now is the time to plan ahead 
or the postwar period. For in this 
period the services of credit unions 
will be sought more than ever, espe- 
cially by those now engaged in war 
work, since urgent credit needs will 
probably arise in the period after 
the close of the war. Workers will 
need the credit unions in this transi- 
tion period. They will be anxious 
to avail *hemselves of the services 
of their credit unions. They will be 
glad that they have learned what 
the credit unions can do for them. 

Primarily, a credit, union is a co- 
operative savings and loan associa- 
tion which uses the savings of its 
members for loans in turn to its 
members. In other words, the mem- 
bers of a trade union local can get 


together and form a credit union 
and pool their resources, and from 
this pool they can borrow for provi- 


dent or productive purposes. Such 
purposes might include the payment 
of taxes, insurance premiums, medi- 
cal, dental and hospital bills, bills 
for unexpected emergencies caused 
by accidents or losses of various 
kinds, repairs on homes, purchase 
of fuel or clothing, vacations, tui- 
tion, promising investments, or for 
retiring other loans requiring exces- 
sive interest payments. 


Credit Unions Promote Thrift 


The main purpose of a credit un- 
ion is to promote thrift among its 
members. A credit union, there- 
fore, endeavors to educate its mem- 
bers in the proper use and care of 
money and how best to serve their 
needs in helping them through fi- 
nancial crisis. Many make it a point 
to save something each payday and 
build up their shares (savings) ac- 
count in the credit union. 

The credit union is no longer an 
experiment. Although the move- 
ment is barely three decades old, 
there are more than 10,000 credit 
unions in successful operation in the 
United States. By authority of an 
act of Congress, over 4,000 of this 
number have been set up under fed- 
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eral supervision during the past few 
years. Before that, there were only 
state-chartered credit unions in 
some of the states which had passed 
credit union acts. Now, credit un- 
ions can be organized in any of the 
forty-eight states, in the territories 
and in the District of Columbia. 
Total assets of all credit unions in 
the United States are over $500,000,- 


' 000, with total membership more 


than 4,500,000. 

Credit unions successfully weath- 
ered the depression of the Thirties 
when thousands of banks failed. 
Credit union losses during the de- 
pression were but a small fraction 
of one per cent of assets. Credit un- 
ions are considered very safe. 
They are strictly governed, ex- 
amined and audited by federal or 
state officers. Their investments, 
being loans to members, are of high 
grade. Monies not out on loans are 
invested only in federal, state or 
municipal bonds, as prescribed by 
law. The officers and employes are 
adequately bonded, as is also re- 
quired by law. 

Credit union members can bor- 
row from their own credit union at 
very low rates of interest. In many 
states the Small Loans Acts allow 
concerns dealing in personal loans 
to charge as much as 42 per cent 
or more per year in interest on 
small loans. As many banks do 
not deal in smali personal loans, 
workers are driven to these loan 
concerns when in need of money. 
Here is where the credit union is of 
real benefit and help, as the interest 
charged is the lowest possible. 
Wherever a worker’s credit union 
was organized, many of its mem- 
bers were taken out of the clutches 
of these loan concerns. 

A member of a credit union is 
helped in various ways. Not only 
can he obtain credit almost immedi- 
ately, but he can also build up an 
account for future use and earn 
money on his investment. Many 
credit unions have loan protection 
insurance which insures against 
death or permanent disability of the 
borrower. Many also have life sav- 
ings insurance for the investor. In 
case of death, the insurance com- 
pany pays to the estate a certain 
amount above the amount the mem- 
ber had invested. Members can 


withdraw from their shares (sav- 
ings) accounts at any time to pur- 
chase some needed article or pay 
an unexpected bill. 

Many cases showing how credit 
unions have helped individual mem- 
bers can be cited. A typical case 
is that of a member of a large teach- 
ers’ credit union in Chicago who 
was stricken by a severe illness. 
This teacher was permanently dis- 
abled and could not go back to her 
teaching position. She had bor- 
rowed money from the credit union 
and now found herself unable to 
repay the loan. When told the loan 
would be paid by the insurance com- 
pany she was greatly relieved. 


Home Saved From Foreclosure 


Another case is that of a member 
who came to the office of his credit 
union one day greatly upset because 
his home was being foreclosed. 
However, if he could raise $1000 
not only would the foreclosure be 
avoided but he could at the same 
time save $3000 on a mortgage re- 
newal. With some savings with- 
drawn from his shares account and 
a loan from the credit union he was 
able to raise the $1000. Although 
repayment of the loan entailed a 
number of sacrifices on his part, the 
home was saved. 

A certain member came rushing 
into the credit union office after 
bank-closing hours wishing to make 
a withdrawal from her account. She 
had a savings account at the bank, 
as well as at the credit union, but 
she was too late to get the money 
from the bank. A telegram just 
received stated that her mother was 
seriously ill and had asked for her. 
It was necessary for her to leave 
immediately in order to make rail 
and plane connections. What would 
she do? Because she was a mem- 
ber and had saved in the credit un- 
ion, she was able to withdraw in 
just a few moments the necessary 
money for the trip. 

In the postwar period many will 
want to improve their living condi- 
tions and to buy things which will 
add to their comfort and happiness. 
In achieving this America’s credit 
unions can play an important part, 
stressing the idea of thrift and mak- 
ing it possible for workers to ob- 
tain credit when needed. 
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Dumbarton Oaks 

E CANNOT have relief from war 

unless we establish other ways of deal- 
ing with problems that result in wars. It 
is the same problem that nations dealt with 
when they substituted civilian police to main- 
tain the rights of all for the right of private 
landholders to maintain their own police. 
The development of national law and agen- 
cies to enforce it and the establishment of 
public agencies to settle disputes and protect 
the rights of all make safety through law 
and order the normal experience for all. 

In general, practically every nation and 
organization will approve the basic prin- 
ciples of the United Nations plan developed 
at Dumbarton Oaks. We realize that, as a 
practical necessity, the strong powers must 
assume responsibility for making the plan 
work, but there should be every opportunity 
for all nations willing to accept the implied 
obligations to become members. 

We believe internation! law should be- 
come operative through a World Court— 
the present agency with whatever adjust- 
ments may be necessary. 

We believe that the principle of majority 
rule should be the means for determining all 
except constitutional or other equally basic 
issues. 

We believe that no single nation given 
representation on the Security Council 
should be able to block action against an 
aggressor nation. We believe the determi- 
nation to make war should not permanently 
be left with an unrepresentative agency. 

We believe that ways must be devised to 
give functional groups of all member na- 
tions representation, so that they may have 
active interest and responsibility in the work 
of the United Nations. Without such rela- 
tionships with people of various countries, 
the United Nations will not have the loyalty 
necessary for effective cooperation. 

We believe that the provision for a So- 
cial and Economic Council whose members 
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become a part of the agency’s secretariat 
should not interfere with the continued oper. 
ation of the I.L.O. and the creation of simi- 
lar agencies with representative composition 
for special purposes. 

We believe the United Nations should be 
aided by the development of regional or. 
ganizations to deal with their special prob- 
lems and thereby simplify the work of the 
world organization. Such regional organi- 
zation could be further helpful in fact-find- 
ing and better representation in the organi- 
zations of limited membership. 

We believe the United Nations should as. 
sure dependent areas protection. 

With the provisions for international po- 
lice we can insist upon a general policy of 
disarmament without endangering the se- 
curity of any nation. 

The A. F. of L. hopes there will be early 
action on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 


Stream lining Congress 


UR NATIONAL law-making agency, 
Congress, is the heart of our democracy. 
In emergencies as well as in normal times, 
we look to Congress to promote the general 
welfare and to conserve the institutions and 


traditions of the United States. Should 
there be unwise action or assumption of 
power by the other two branches of the gov- 
ernment, Congress can provide the remedy. 
Especially in the stress of a great world 
war, when extraordinary wartime powers 
are given to the Chief Executive, it is to 
Congress we look for the maintenance of 
democratic institutions and procedures. 
Because of the place which Congress 
holds in our national way of life, we are 
especially pleased that Congress has under- 
taken to consider reorganization in order 
better to do its work. Law-making and 
legislative responsibility have become in- 
creasingly complicated with growing popu- 
lation, expanding commercial, industrial 
and agricultural developments, rising stand- 
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ards of living, higher educational and cul- 
tural standards, the world organization of 
markets and the interdependence of all coun- 
tries on united action for the prevention of 
war and the maintenance of peace. 

With such complex and comprehensive 
responsibility, Congress must provide its 
committees with research and information 
iservices as is the modern method of work. 
Instead of the present lend-lease of research 
personnel between committees and other 
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a governmental agencies, the research services 
adapted to Congressional needs should be 

1 be established and developed as a legislative 

orf 001. ' ; , 

i With the increasing complexity of eco- 

the fy Bomuc and social institutions for which Con- 





gress must enact legislation, it would seem 
well for legislation to determine broad 
principles of policy and leave to administra- 
tive agencies the working out of application 
to specific problems. Congress would then 
hold the administrative agencies account- 
able for carrying out the purposes of the 
legislation. 

The further application of this principle 
of continuous review would release Congress 
from the necessity of examining individual 
budgets of units in executive departments. 
The responsibility for budgetary control 
would be exercised by the Chief Executive 
through the Bureau of the Budget. 

The mechanics of plans for reorganizing 
the work of Congress have been presented 
in reports by private agencies. ~ The most 
notable is the Heller report, sponsored by 
the National Planning Association. Con- 
gress has created a joint committee to make 
an early report. 

We hope Congress will make the changes 
necessary to enable it better to meet its in- 
creased responsibilities. 





























Voluntary Cooperation 


7AR HAS brought to every national 
institution as well as every individual 
opportunity for service and the need for 
adjustment to the changing requirements of 
battle which our country is fighting on many 
fronts. 

As the military struggle moves on in its 
expanding campaigns, the stress and strain 
upon the home front grows heavier. Pro- 
duction schedules for war production move 
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up to new peaks. More recruits are needed 
for the armed services for replacements as 
well as expansion. The recruitment and re- 
adjustment of civilian workers in war pro- 
duction and in necessary civilian production 
require more expert information and greater 
cooperation of workers and management. 

There is a long pull ahead. We may ex- 
pect changes in war contracts as the nature 
and geography of the war change. There 
must be quick and sure changes in models 
as experience shows the weakness in some 
equipment and weapons and superiority in 
others. 

Mass production of any model cannot 
continue for long. Technical changes bring 
fluctuations in production and employment. 
In such situations, if workers and manage- 
ments are free to shift these workers into 
plants and facilities able to use workers for 
the time, there is little waste of manpower 
or production facilities. Such arrange- 
ments, called negotiated transfers, safeguard 
workers’ equities in the jobs, seniority, rates 
of pay, et cetera. Such arrangements make 
for full utilization of manpower, for man- 
agement is not forced to hoard workers 
against future needs 

There is a big production job ahead that 
will need all the brains, experience and co- 
operation that we can put into it. We re- 
spectfully submit that, if the government 
will frankly tell us what is to be done and 
how soon, and give management and work- 
ers responsibility for getting the work done, 
the job will be done. 

This is in a very special sense labor’s war 
—the existence of free unions is at stake. 
We have earned the right to share in respon- 
sibility and help work out problems. We 
can get critical workers as needed through 
our unions and our families. We are proud 
to have a responsible share in the operations 
of the War Manpower Commission. We 
have helped work out the regulations of 
voluntary manpower control by which work- 
ers are directed to jobs that need them most. 

The result has been a volume of produc- 
tion that is the greatest in all history. Free 
workers outproduce slave workers. Cooper- 
ation is more effective than regimentation. 





By JAMES L. McDEVI iF President, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 


of American workers, the Penn- 

sylvania Federation of Labor 
has barely come of age. In fact, it 
is only fifty-four years old. 

But to trade unionists in the 
Keystone State it represents the 
progress and traditions of a century 
and a half. It symbolizes the very 
beginning of the labor movement in 
this country. For in Philadelphia— 
birthplace of freedom, of the flag, of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution—there also came 
into existence back in 1790 the first 
craft union in America. Here the 
idea for a strong, national trade 
union organization first took root, 
and today the spirit, philosophy and 
teachings of those pioneers are still 
manifest in the work and policies of 
our State Federation. 

It is a paradox that in this “cradle 
of American liberty,” in a_ state 
which gave our country its national 
sovereignty, some of labor’s longest, 
hardest battles had to be waged. 

This was due, no doubt, to Penn- 
sylvania’s industrial greatness, to her 
vast natural resources, to her many 
geographical advantages which at- 
tracted, in early years, not only the 
progressive and responsible men of 
American industry, but the grasp- 
ing, unscrupulous exploiters of labor 
as well. Pennsylvania became a 
laboratory for certain rich and pow- 
erful interests wherein they carried 
on their experimentation with new- 
fangled notions for the subjugation 
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:: THE long, upward struggle 


of the workers. Labor in general, 
and the unions in particular, became 
their guinea pig. 

It was only after years of strug- 
gle that these unions were able to 
gain a foothold, and their achieve- 
ments in recent years are all the 
more remarkable in view of the 
bitter opposition they had to over- 
come in both legislative and man- 
agement circles. 

Our wage-earners, through the 
State Federation, have at last at- 
tained a pinnacle of freedom and 
influence that is the envy of the 
trade movement everywhere. As 
the most free and uncontrolled group 
of workers in America, they are 
now devoting their full energies to 
the task of winning the war. 

In the production of many vital 
war materials they have dwarfed 
the output of all the Axis countries 
combined. Throughout the world, 
their miracle of production is blast- 
ing and staggering the foes of de- 
mocracy. In factories, mills, mines 
and manufacturing plants, skilled 
workmen by the millions are turn- 
ing out, here in Pennsylvania, the 
most impressive array of fighting 
equipment the world has ever seen. 

These workers of ours are at the 
same time projecting themselves 
more and more into civic activities, 
assuming a dominant role in the 
economic and social phases of com- 
munity life. And-to the Federation 
has fallen the essential task of in- 
telligently coordinating their efforts, 


and of determining policies to help 
make labor’s participation more 
effective. 

Pennsylvania labor has been in 
the forefront of all emergency and 
wartime planning. Its contributions 
to the armed forces here at home, 
its leadership in USO, Red Cross, 
community chest, war fund, war 
bond and civilian defense programs 
are sufficiently well known to need 
no repeating here. Ranking govern- 
ment officials, civic leaders and even 
the conservative and _ reactionary 
press have joined in lauding the 
record of these workers in all such 
humane and patriotic enterprises. 

Our workers have done a job on 
the home front that is without 
parallel, and have won a measure of 
public recognition which was not 
thought possible in years gone by. 
With it all, they have kept their no- 
strike pledge, and no work stoppage 
of any consequence has occurred in 
essential war-producing A: F. of L. 
plants in Pennsylvania since Pearl 
Harbor. 

Under the pressures and urgencies 
of war, the Pennsylvania Federation 
tackled a job which no other agen- 
cies were in a position to perform. 
It sought to stimulate, to combine 
and coordinate the skills and inter- 
ests of the many diversified trades 
engaged in turning out fighting 
equipment. This it was able to do, 
and continues to do, at the same 
time safeguarding the rights of its 
members and maintaining constant 
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vigilance to block discriminatory 
legislation or government regulation. 

Many of our experienced labor 
leaders are serving on Labor-Man- 
agement, War Manpower, War 
Production and War Labor Boards, 
where they are serving as a balance 
wheel in the formation of policies 
affecting the livelihood of our work- 
ers. When injustices occur in the 
drafting of emergency measures, as 
sometimes does happen, we make 
ourselves heard and are usually able 
to secure the necessary corrections. 

The Federation’s work in the field 
of labor education and job training 
has not, however, been allowed to 
lag because of the more pressing 
production problems we have had to 
face. Its educational standards have 
been kept alive and its program ex- 
panded in line with the traditional 
policy of the trade union movement 
in Pennsylvania. 

We have undertaken comprehen- 
sive plans for furthering the educa- 
tional opportunities for -working 
men and women of our state, and 
the program is now being advanced 
through newspaper and magazine 
channels, by labor lyceums and 
forums and at conferences with lead- 
ers in the field of adult education. 

To supplement this work the Fed- 
eration maintains a special fund 
from which appropriations are made 
to worthy institutions for the estab- 
lishment of labor education and la- 
bor relations classes. A number of 
such gifts already have been made. 

We are proud, too, of the strides 
we in Pennsylvania have achieved 
in the realm of vocational training 
and rehabilitation, and in this work 
the State Federation has also played 
a major part. 

What we have accomplished with 
respect to good public relations is 
reflected in the ever-increasing evi- 
dence of management-labor coopera- 
tion, a relationship which bids well 
for industrial peace and progress in 
Pennsylvania during the postwar 
period. 

But a state so dominant indus- 
trially is certain to find itself in- 
volved in critical situations:when the 
end of the war is reached and re- 
conversion begins. Pennsylvania, it 
is estimated, is now furnishing em- 
ployment for one million more per- 
sons than in the peacetime year of 
1939, and by the end of the war 
more than one and one-half million 
persons will have been added to its 
labor force. 

Here, as elsewhere, postwar pros- 
perity will depend upon the number 
of jobs that are available. Penn- 
sylvania’s peacetime production of 
1939 will have to be increased 40 
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per cent to assure full employment. 
Responsible business and labor offi- 
cials are working with this in view, 
confident that postwar employment 
security can be attained by (1) 
steadily increasing the volume of 
goods at decreased selling prices, 
(2) assuring a reasonable level of 
profits for industry, and (3) pro- 
viding good wages for workers. 

Participating in a series of post- 
war planning conferences, the Penn- 
sylvania Federation’s spokesmen 
have from time to time emphasized 
one essential factor—the need for 
providing or guaranteeing the neces- 
sary funds to finance the many pro- 
posed work projects. Frankly, we 
are alarmed over the lack of such 
funds. 

State and local postwar commit- 
tees, composed of representatives 
from labor, industry, civic, religious 
and fraternal organizations, have 
drafted a number of concrete and 
practical proposals. But these sug- 
gested programs require the expen- 
diture of millions of dollars, and at 
this moment there is no assurance 
that the necessary financing will be 


available, either from public or pri- 
vate sources. 

If Pennsylvania is to cushion the 
industrial shock which is bound to 
come with reconversion, it is 
essential that postwar projects for 
providing employment be started 
immediately after cessation of hos- 
tilities. We believe that purchasing 
power will not be available unless 
and until we are in a position to 
assure the working men and women 
of our state that there will be job 
opportunities for all. Here is our 
No. 1 problem, and we feel that the 
best way to tackle it would be to 
decide on a program, guarantee the 
availability of funds and see that it 
is actually started the day after the 
war ends. The program should in- 
clude highway as well as public 
building and housing construction. 

We are urging the 1945 Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature to make provision 
for postwar housing projects by 
guaranteeing state subsidy. The 
State Federation is committed to an 
adequate housing program for both 
Pennsylvania and the nation during 
the readjustment period ahead of us. 





The Columbia Typographical 
Union of Washington, D. C., 
claiming the title of America’s 
oldest continu- 
ously - func- 
tioning union, 
observed its 
130th anni- 
versary last 
month, The 
event was cele- 
brated with a 
banquet. Labor 
leaders headed 

Si ty Filliam 
Green and high government of- 
ficials joined with the union’s 
members in the festivities. 

Other unions were founded in 
this country before 1815, but 
none of these survived, accord- 
ing to Jesse B. Manbeck, presi- 
dent of the local. He reports 
that he has combed through la- 
bor histories and found no other 
union anywhere in the world 
with 130 years of unbroken op- 
eration to its credit. 

Started originally as the Co- 

lumbia Typographical Society, 
a 








D.C. Union 130 Years Old 


the union has many firsts in its 
record, Mr. Manbeck says. It 
negotiated the first collective 
bargaining agreement, estab- 
lished the first closed shop in 
1836, and was the first to win 
the eight-hour day in 1866, 
nearly forty years before that 
schedule became the rule in the 
printing trades. 

The Washington union was 
host to the first national conven- 
tion of printers’ unions in 1836, 
with Peter Force, mayor of 
Washington and a printer him- 
self, presiding. The alliance 
then set up collapsed, but a sec- 
ond effort, in 1851, succeeded. 
That’s when the present Inter- 
national Typographical Union 
was formed. 

Wage figures tell a dramatic 
story of what the union has 
meant for printers in the capital. 
Back in 1815, when the union 
started with nineteen members, 
wages were $9 for a 70-hour 
week; today union printers in 
Washington receive from $55 
to $58 for a 35-hour week. 
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of inter-American coopera- 

tion during this war has been 
in the field of health and sanitation, 
under the leadership of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The major responsibility for this 
work has rested with Major General 
Dr. George C. Dunham, president of 
the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, who has been decorated by six 
governments for his contributions to 
the health and welfare of the 
Americas. 

The Hemisphere health program 
grew out of recommendations of the 
Rio de Janiero conference of Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers, held three 
years ago. The Rio meeting recom- 
mended cooperative health and sani- 
tation measures to support the main, 
program for mobilization of eco- 
nomic resources. The conference 
proposed that these health measures 
be carried out on a cooperative 
basis, in accordance with the capaci- 
ties of the individual countries to 
supply funds, materials, equipment 
and manpower. 

Now, three years later, the inter- 
American health and sanitation pro- 
gram is well along. Many hospitals, 
health centers, dispensaries and ma- 
laria control, sewage and water 
supply projects have been completed 
in Central America, Haiti and 
South America.. Scores of others 
are under construction or projected. 
More than 10,000 persons are at 
work in the program, including: ap- 
proximately 2,200 doctors, sanitary 
engineers and other specialists from 
the Latin American republics. The 
United States, on its part, has as- 
signed more than 200 specialists to 
work with the doctors and engineers 
of Latin America. The other Amer- 
ican republics have supplemented 
financial contributions from the 
United States. 

From the joint health work, mil- 
lions of citizens of the American 


O NE of the greatest programs 
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republics stand to benefit, both dur- 
ing the war and after. Malaria con- 
trol, for instance, is of general 
benefit wherever it is effective in 
reducing the incidence of disease. 
This likewise applies to cooperative 
work in the control or cure of tu- 
berculosis, yaws, typhus fever and 
other communicable diseases. 

One of the reasons for the in- 
creased need of international coop- 
eration in disease control is travel 
by air. This is illustrated in a re- 
cent agreement between Brazil and 
United States Army authorities for 
cooperation in preventing the spread 
of insect-borne diseases by way of 
the heavy wartime air traffic be- 
tween Brazil and Africa. 

With prospects of further develop- 
ment of air transport and highways 
after the war, the cooperative meas- 
ures initiated in wartime by the 
Americas may point the way for 
more extensive international coop- 
eration in disease control. What 
the Americas are doing in this field, 
therefore, holds more than academic 
interest for countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

New machinery has been created 
by the American republics to facili- 
tate cooperation in the health and 
sanitation work. The United States 
has set up a special agency known 
as the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs as a channel for collabora- 
tion with the other American re- 
publics. Most of the other repub- 
lics, in turn, have organized special 
inter-American cooperative health 
services. These agencies are inte- 
gral parts of the governments of the 
individual countries. The United 
States, through the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, assigns 
missions of doctors, engineers and 
other specialists to work with the 
special cooperative health services. 

This machinery works smoothly. 
It permits, for one thing, the plan- 
ning of health work in accordance 
with local needs. That is important 





because of the wide variety of peo- 
ples, terrain, climate and production 
in this Hemisphere. 

Backing up the new health and 
sanitation facilities is large-scale 
training of nurses and other person- 
nel. Naturally, the need for trained 
personnel increases with the evolu- 
tion of the program, with the com- 
pletion of hospitals, health centers 
and dispensaries. Nursing schools 
are being established in several of 
the other American republics. 

Doctors and engineers from Latin 
America have been invited to the 
United States to carry out advanced 
studies in their specialties and to 
observe our public health. services. 
At the same time, many U.S. doc- 
tors and engineers working in the 
program are finding excellent oppor- 
tunities to broaden their experience 
in malaria control and other phases 
of public health work. All this con- 
tributes toward more unified prac- 
tices in health work in the American 
republics, toward better understand- 
ing of continental health problems, 
toward placing the emphasis on 
disease prevention measures and on 
the development of inter-American 
cooperation in health work. 

The program represents the 
strongest impetus given in many 
years to the improvement of Hem- 
isphere health standards. The real 
significance of the health work may 
come after the war. Health meas- 
ures in many places are indispen- 
sable to any considerable effort to 
develop Hemisphere resources. 

The new hospitals, health centers, 
dispensaries, sewage and water 
supply facilities on the whole will 
be just as useful in the postwar 
period as during the war. In Cen- 
tral America, for instance, much of 
the health work is along the route 
of the Inter-American Highway. 
The highway construction in Cen- 
tral America was speeded after 
Pearl Harbor for defense purposes. 
But the highway will be particularly 
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useful after the war as a continental 
artery of tourist travel and com- 
mercial motor traffic. Now, as a 
result of work initiated in wartime, 
long strides have been taken toward 
improvement of health services 
along the highway. 

\cceleration of construction work 
on the highway brought health as 
well as engineering problems. At 
one time approximately 20,000 
workers were employed in special 
wartime construction on gaps in the 
highway. For these workers, mobile 
dispensaries were provided. Exten- 
sive malaria control, along with the 
construction of health ‘centers at 
strategically located communities, is 
being carried out to improve health 
conditions on the highway route. 

The health facilities, like new 
highways, will serve the long-range 
economic development of these coun- 
tries, as well as immediate war 
needs. Mexico, for instance, is en- 


gaged in extensive highway con- 
struction for development of her 
resources and to complete the Inter- 
American Highway south of Mexico 
City toward the Guatemala border. 






















An ailing Latin American lets 
the doctor try to learn what 
the trouble is. The war has 
brought scientific healing to 
areas where the witch doctors 
once were sole practitioners 


> 
Thirty-four hospitals have 


been completed and others 
are under construction in 
Hemisphere nations’ effort 
to reduce toll of disease 


Her aggreement with the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs calls for 
considerable health work along the 
route. 

What mutual aid means in hu- 
man terms can be illustrated by the 
story of how inter-American co- 
operation functioned in checking a 
severe epidemic of malaria among 
the Indians of Colombia’s Guajira 
Peninsula. The epidemic threat- 
ened a large part of the population, 
numbering more than 40,000. 

Through inter-American coopera- 
tion it was possible to take swift 
action. Colombia’s Servicio Cooper- 
ativo Interamericano de Salud Pub- 
lica, set up as a medium of coopera- 
tion in the inter-American health 
program, organized an emergency 
expedition. The expedition con- 
sisted of three doctors, a laboratory 
technician and two sanitary inspec- 
tors directed by Dr. Alfredo Lan- 
dinez, an eminent Colombian phy- 
sician. The expedition carried diag- 
nostic equipment, anti-malarial 
drugs and materials to control mos- 
quito breeding. The Colombian 
Ministry of War provided airplanes 

to move men and sup- 

plies to Uribia, center 
. of the affected area. 
The United States mili- 
tary attaché at Bogota 
managed to get a jeep 
for the expedition. The 

United States naval at- 
taché provided air 
transportation for Dr. 
John Bugher of the 
Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and for members 
of Dr. Landinez’ party. 
Atabrine was sent to 
the Indians in large 
quantities. 

The epidemic was 
checked, many lives 





were saved and the groundwork 
was laid for prevention of another 
epidemic. 

This is only one incident in the 
inter-American battle against disease 
which is now being waged on many 
fronts. Besides malaria, the work 
includes campaigns against tubercu- 
losis, typhus and other. diseases. 
Anti-typhus vaccine is being sent by 
air transport into the Bolivian Alti- 
plano to control typhus in the tin- 
mining areas. Special disease prob- 
lems are being tackled as part of 
the main program. This is illus- 
trated in an effort to control oncho- 
cerciasis in Guatemala and southern 
Mexico. This is a worm disease 
which causes blindness. It is esti- 
mated 40,000 persons suffer from 
the disease in Guatemala. The In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs 
allotted $100,000 to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau to further the 
work these countries are doing in 
controlling this disease. 

Today there are many develop- 
ment projects in Latin America, 
under way or in the blueprint stage, 
which are reminiscent of the Pan- 
ama Canal in their disease control 
problems. Of course, tropical medi- 
cine has moved a long way forward 
since the building of the Panama 
Canal. And the Americas have 
iearned from the Panama Canal les- 
sons. Still, there is much to be 
done. 

Latest figures available show 
thirty-four hospitals completed and 
thirty-two under construction in 
twelve republics: Bolivia, Brazzil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay and Peru. 
Mostly these are small hospitals. 
More than a score of dispensaries 
have been built and many more 
projected. The dispensaries range 





in size from four to twelve beds and 
are staffed with nurses, doctors and 
nurse’s aids. 

One of the first training courses 
to be opened under the inter-Ameri- 
can program was at the National 
School for Nurses at Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador. This school has 
the cooperation of Ecuador’s health 
authorities, the Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. U.S. nurses aided in 
getting this school established as a 
permanent institution of modern 
nursing education for Ecuador’s ex- 
panded health and sanitation facili- 
ties. 

The Peruvian Servicio has or- 
ganized practical nursing training 
courses in hospitals at Iquitos and 
Tingo Maria, centers of economic 
development in the upper Amazon 
Valley, the ‘source of rubber and 
other strategic materials for United 
Nations war needs. Health and 
sanitation work in this vast and 
primitive area is essential to coloni- 
zation and production plans which 
Peru is carrying into practical reali- 
zation. New health facilities at 
Tingo Maria, for instance, serve a 
center of agricultural research and 
colonization for Peru’s trans- 
Andean area, which is expected to 
become increasingly productive of 
rubber, quinine and other strategic 
materials as well as food. 

At Iquitos, more than 2,000 miles 
up the Amazon from the Atlantic 
Ocean, a hospital is being rebuilt to 
provide additional and improved 
services for the upper Amazon. 
Construction of hospitals and other 
health facilities in these remote 
places encounters difficulties in ob- 
taining construction materials and 
equipment. These obstacles are 
being overcome in part by the use 
of local construction materials. In 
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Native workers roll sewer 
pipe used in installation 
at Ecuador’s capital city 


Medicine comes to a 
village in the Amazon 


Waiting for treatment in 
a clinic at Iquitos, Peru 


addition, the airplane is invaluable 
in transporting doctors, engineers 
and lightweight equipment. In some 
places it is necessary first to set up 
brick kilns and sawmills before con- 
struction of health facilities can be- 
gin. 

This was necessary, for instance, 
in planning the construction of a 
twenty-bed hospital at Guaya- 
ramerin, Bolivia, deep in the Beni 
rubber country. At this rubber 
shipping port, the first task was the 
building of a brick kiln and sawmill. 

Thus, the largest health and sani- 
tation program in the history of 
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iter-American cooperation has 
tken shape. It has risen on the 
undations of the pioneering and 
cellent work done by the other 
mericas themselves, by the Pan- 
\merican Sanitary Bureau and by 
rivate organizations, These estab- 
shed organizations saw the need 
br expanded health measures under 

e Rio development program and 
bnt their generous aid to the shap- 
g of the new activities, 

This calls attention to the in- 
erent characteristics of health 
ork. 

The benefits of disease control 
re widespread. Like rain from 
eaven, the benefits of disease con- 
ol fall upon the good and the bad, 
e poor and the rich. 

The inter-American cooperative 
ealth services were organized to as- 
ist and implement the Good Neigh- 
or policy at a time when the threat 
f German conquest was most seri- 
us and every possible means had to 
e used to combat the powerful Axis 
fluence in the Americas. The Jap- 
nese invasions of countries in the 
ar East had cut off almost all of 
ur important sources of rubber, tin, 
inchona and other vital products. 
Ve had to depend upon the other 
American republics not only for sup- 
lies of important materials but also 
or cooperation in the defense of 
trategic areas. 

The provision of medical and 
public health services for persons 
irectly engaged in the war: effort 
vas a primary function of the health 
ervices. The control of malaria re- 
eived major emphasis. Physical ex- 
Aminations, vaccinations, emergency 

medical care, the distribution of 
medicines and the provision and 
upervision of elementary sanitation 
vere important activities. In this 
ashion an attempt has been made to 
mprove the health and efficiency of 


mhe workers in rubber areas, on 


inchona and sisal plantations, in 
he tin mines, and in the rich diversi- 
ed mining regions of Brazil, as well 
es highway and railroad workers in 
several of the countries. Sanitation 
nd other public health measures 
were intensified around air bases 
and where our armed forces were 
stationed. 

In addition to this work, which 
was largely of emergency and tem- 
porary character, the program was 
planned to supplement and extend 
existing activities and to introduce 
new patterns in the provision of a 
sound plan for immediate and long- 
term disease control. Emphasis has 
been shifting gradually to the more 
general development of public health 
work, 
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The campaign includes increased 
opportunity for the utilization of 
therapeutic and preventive measures 
through the construction, equipping 
and operation of hospitals, dispen- 
saries, clinics and health centers; 
fundamental and widespread activi- 
ties for improved water supply sys- 
tems, for sewage disposal, insect 
abatement and other sanitary meas- 
ures ; training of professional work- 
ers in their specialties, and education 
of lay groups for the provision and 
practice of healthful living; and 
direction and evaluation of control 
measures through field and labora- 
tory investigation. 

All of the republics concerned have 
profited by the exchange of ideas, 
personnel and materials with which 
this campaign has been related. The 


ley, for example. To become 
healthy, energetic soldiers of pro- 
duction, the workers in our sister 
republics must have proper food. 

The same cooperative pattern 
which runs through the health and 
sanitation work applies to food 
projects in areas which need in- 
creased local production of food, 
either because they have lost out- 
side supply sources or have increas- 
ing need of food in defense and 
strategic production projects. 

Like the health and sanitation 
work, the food program promises 
to bring lasting benefits in the im- 
provement of living standards in 
the Americas. 

Health and food are elemental 
human needs. They are just as 


necessary in peacetime as in war. 


Dr. George C. Dunham (left) and Col. A. R. Dreisbach have mad 
major contributions to betterment of health in the Americas 


cooperative effort is now serving in 
the interests of increased efficiency 
for war products and, with oppor- 
tunity for development, there will 
come the growing purchasing power 
which is the necessary basis for the 
extension of commerce and support 
of trade. 

A pattern has been established 
for the introduction and extension 
of health measures that are of im- 
portance not only to the persons 
immediately concerned but also 
over far-reaching areas. 

The health and sanitation work is 
backed up by a food program, under- 
taken by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs in cooperation 
with other American republics. Dis- 
ease and hunger are twin problems 
in many places. 

Better food supply is as essen- 
tial as hospitals and drugs in pro- 
tecting workers in the Amazon Val- 


The battle against disease and hun- 
ger is never-ending. 

Freedom from disease, freedom 
from want, are worthy goals of 
inter-American cooperation, now 
and for the long pull. 

When the war ends, doubtless 
much of the apparatus for arms pro- 
duction and military organization 
will be dismantled. But the ap- 
paratus of the inter-American battle 
against disease and hunger is essen- 
tially the apparatus of peace. Hos- 
pitals and training schools, doctors 
and nurses—these represent prog- 
ress toward the human goals of 
peaceful, happy peoples. Through 
mutual aid, the Americas are learn- 
ing how to multiply hospitals and 
training schools, doctors and nurses. 
Inter-American cooperation in this 
work is one of the best assurances 
that we will realize the better world 
for which we fight. 
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Thomas A. Murray, president, 
New York State Federation of 
Labor—The 60,- 
000,000 jobs 
which President 
Roosevelt prom- 
ised are not be- 
yond attainment. 
There is no good 
reason why the 
tremendous pro- 
duction resources 
which were un- 
leashed by the urgencies of war can- 
not be converted to the creation of 
better living conditions for all of us 
when the guns are silenced. Before 
we can achieve this, however, many 
obstacles must be overcome. To 
bring about the conditions necessary 
to full employment, we must raise 
the wages and purchasing power of 
the American people. In addition, 
we must stand ready to slash work- 
ing time—to thirty hours a week if 
necessary—to give everyone a 
chance to have a job. We dare not 
fail to create those 60,000,000 jobs, 
for they are needed to enable the 
returning veteran and displaced war 
worker to be gainfully employed 
when peace returns. And gainfully 
employed they most certainly intend 
to be, make no mistake about that. 





James B. Conant, president, Har- 
vard University—I suppose no one 
would now ad- 
vocate that we 
should build up 
Germany as a 
great industrial 
power immedi- 
ately the war is 
won. I suppose 
no one who pays 
even lip service 
to the theory of 
disarming our enemies would pro- 
pose to lend money freely to Ger- 
many to rebuild the industrial plants 
now being reduced to ruin. Few 
indeed would advocate that Amer- 
ican firms once again be permitted 
to build huge factories in Germany 
which might become arsenals for 
our enemies as such factories are 
today. But there will be those who 
wish to start the discussion of the 
disarmament of Germany from the 
premise that -nothing must be 
planned which will seriously dis- 
locate the economic life of the Ger- 
man people, Here is the real issue. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


I submit that if we begin our ap- 
proach to the problem of the dis- 
armament of Germany by saying 
what must not be done because of 
economic repercussion we have al- 
ready decided against the propo- 
sition that the effective disarma- 
ment of our enemies is an absolute 
first condition for world peace. I 
do not minimize the difficulties of 
the economic aspects of the prob- 
lem. But if the necessity to remove 
the threat of a third world war in- 
herent in the defeated nations is 
as great as I imagine, effective dis- 
armament must have overriding 
priority in all of our discussions. 


Kent Cooper, general manager, 
Associated Press— Freedom of 
press and speech 
died in Germany 
‘on the night of 
January 30, 
1933, when Hit- 
ler took the 
government into 
authoritarian 
hands and com- 
pletely regi- 
mented every 
form of public expression into his 
propaganda machine. At Versailles 
scarcely anyone dreamed that all 
means of communication in the new 
Germany would one day fall into 
the hands of a war-mad dictator. It 
did happen, as I feared it would, and 
it can happen again if the rights to 
news and information are not set 
forth in treaties and vigilantly pro- 
tected. While government control 
of the flow of news and information 
must be prevented, major govern- 
ments of the United Nations should 
lend their benediction to the de- 
velopment of independent news 
agencies, responsible only to the 
publications, radio stations and 
other outlets they serve, which in 
turn are responsible to their public. 
They can well now advance the 
principle that the peace settlements 
will include guarantees of the right 
of men to get, send and publish the 
news. Let us not lose sight of this 
basic first step—overlooked at Ver- 
sailles twenty-five years ago—in 
building lasting peace. Disarma- 
ment is, of course, important. But 
indeed if all disarmed, a powerful 
leader who could control the media 
of news and information might drive 
his people to attack a weaker neigh- 





boring people with such meagg 
peacetime weapons as were avail 
able. The elemental step to ay 
lasting comity of nations is the a 
surance of the free and untray 
meled flow of news and informatigy 


Leverett P. Saltonstall, Senay 
from Massachusetts—We must pro 
vide jobs afte 


is now planning 
useful projects, 


states are plan. 
ning public proj. 
ects within their 
boundaries. But we must remember 
that all such schemes can be only 
temporary. Permanent jobs can 
only come from the stimulation of 
our present industries and the build- 
ing of new ones. Employment wil 
not be permanent and there will not 
be sufficient jobs for all our willing 
workers unless the business leaders 
of the country and the leaders oj 
labor work together frankly, sin- 
cerely and with a common under- 
standing. I believe that business. 
men must plan in terms of volume 
of output, large employment and to- 
tal profits over a long period rather 
than in terms of high unit prices and 
high prices. Labor leaders must 
think, as I know they do, in terms of 
permanent jobs rather than in terms 
of high wages in short-lived jobs. 


Bernard M. Baruch, White House 
adviser—The objective of a world 
community is 
not so academic 
as it seems. In 
fact, supplying 
every one who 
needs it and who 
is willing to 
work, even in- 
cluding the Hot- 
tentots, with a 
quart of milk a 
day might prove an economic as 
well as a social advantage. It 
might even be profitable. I say 
this as an aside to those pretend- 
edly hard men of business who 
seemingly scorn any touch of ideal- 
ism, part of which may be only en- 
lightened self-interest. Idealism 1s 
the very core of our American spirit. 
Let the cynics reread the Declara- 
tion of Independence! Well fed, 
clothed, housed and educated, man 
is less inclined toward spoliation 
and bloodshed than is his ill-used 
brother. Peace can be just about 








what America makes it. 
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can) Employes of four large dairy prod- 
on off ucts companies in the Newark, N. J., 
build-f area have been granted higher rates 


gtts State Federation of Labor and 
amember of the Cigarmakers Union 
in Boston for thirty-eight years, is 
dead. He was an organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor from 
1936 to 1942 and served as a repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. on the 
War Finance Committee of the 
Treasury Department from 1942 
until his death. 














t willl of pay. The workers are members 
II not i of Milk Drivers and Dairy Workers, 
illing f Local 680, International Brother- 
aders hood of Teamsters. 

rs of 


sin-f/ } Members of Local 50, International 


nder- ff Union of Operating Engineers, em- 
ness- # ployed by the American Ice Com- 
lume f pany, Long Island and New York 
l to-f plants, have won a $5 weekly in- 
ther ff crease, retroactive to May, 1944. 
and 

nust i >A 15 per cent pay increase has 
ISO! HB been ordered for 1,400 New York 
Tms # City musicians, members of Local 
obs. f 802, American Federation of Musi- 
use 4 Clans. The musicians play in cafes, 
orld @ Bight clubs and hotels. 


mic § } Retroactive pay of $7700 is to be 

In § divided among members of Paper 
ing § Handlers Union, Local 26, employed 
vho f at the C. T. Dearing Company, 
vho § Louisville, Ky. 


in- § } Unionization of mechanics and ma- 
ot- § chinists of Pan-American Airways, 
aff Mills Fields, San Francisco, has been 
aff accomplished by Lodge 1327, Inter- 
as § national Association of Machinists. 


ay | } The International Brotherhood of 
d- | Electrical Workers, Loca! 17, swept 
ho f an election at the Detroit Edison 
l- 7 Company. 


Sf >The Patternmakers League of 
North America was triumphant in 
an election at the John Deere Com- 
pany, Moline, Ill, 


> Members of the Waste Material 
Handlers Union, Chicago, have been 
granted a 10-cent hourly wage in- 
crease, retroactive to March, 1943. 
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>In new contracts signed by the 
Sabrett Food Corporation and the 
Wiedmeyer Baking Company with 
Confectionery Workers, Local 256, 
Jersey City, N. J., a new stipulation 
is included—paid uniform changing 
time. 


>Employes of the Signal Knitting 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., repre- 
sented by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, have won 
an increase of 6% cents an hour, 
retroactive for 33 weeks. 


>In elections at the Maney Milling 
Company and Omar, Inc., flour mill, 
both at Omaha, Nebr., employes 
chose the American Federation of 
Grain Processors as their bargaining 
agent. 


>In a recent representation election 
held in eleven Longchamps restau- 
rants, New York City, the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes received 600 
of the 720 votes cast. 


>The Masters,. Mates and Pilots 
triumphed in an election at the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


>The International Association of 
Machinists easily won an election 
héld at the Aerojet Engineering 
Corporation, Pasadena, Calif. 











LABOR NEWS BRIEFS 


> Awaiting War Labor Board ap- 
proval is a new contract signed by 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and the Raybestos Manhat- 
tan Rubber Company, Whippany, 
N. J. The new contract calls for 
wage increases up to 28 cents per 
hour. 


> Climaxing a campaign of a year’s 
duration, A. F. of L. unions swept 
to victory in an NLRB election at 
R. R. Donnelly’s Lakeside Press, 
Chicago. The victorious unions were 
Local 581, Printing Pressmen ; Local 
5, Photo Engravers ; Local 4, Lithog- 
raphers; and Lodge 26, Machinists. 


> The Office Employes Union has 
signed a new contract with the War- 
ner Brothers home office in New 
York. The agreement calls for a 
substantial wage increase, liberaliza- 
tion of vacation privileges and clari- 
fication of overtime. 


> Substantial pay increases were pro- 
vided in an agreement between the 
Reynolds Metals Company, Harri- 
son, N. J., and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, Lodge 30. 


> Local 259, Laundry Workers, has 
won six days of sick leave a year 
for members employed by the Hotel 
Del Coronado, San Diego, Calif. 





Hollywood chefs, members of Hotel and Restaurant Workers, at 
dinner run by A. F. of L. unions to promote sale of war bonds 
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MRS. SPRINGER, GOODWIL 
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L DELEGATE 





owl 


Mrs. Maida Stewart Springer (seated) is one of two A. F. of L. 
women named as “goodwill delegates” to Great Britain. Mrs. Julia O’Con- 


nor Parker (not shown) is the other. 


Prior to their departure Mrs. 


Springer and Mrs. Parker called at A. F. of L. headquarters in Wash- 
ington, where the above picture was taken. Among those who greeted the 
women unionists was Frank P. Fenton, director of organization (seated). 
Others (left to right) are Nelson H. Cruikshank, A. F. of L. director of 
social insurance activities ; Congressman Andrew J. Biemiller of Wisconsin 
and Miss Margaret Scattergood, member of the A. F. of L. research staff. 





> A. F. of L. oyster shuckers, mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, scored 
an impressive victory on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland when they 
emerged victorious in elections at 
twelve out of sixteen packing houses. 


> Federal Labor Union 23733 has 
won a representation 
the Cardox Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, Blue Island, IIl. 
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election at. 


>The National Labor Relations 
Board has certified the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union as collective bargaining agent 
for workers employed by the Du- 
buque Garment Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


> Local 365, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, has won a sub- 
stantial wage increase for workers 
in the East Chicago area. 





> Three manufacturing plants haye 
been brought under the banner of 
the Firemen and Oilers as the re. 
sult recent representation elections, 
The union scored at the duPon 
ordnance plant, Charlestown, Ind.- 
the Chesapeake-Camp Corporation, 
Franklin, Va., and the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Company, Memphis, 


> Mechanics of the National Farm 
Machinery Cooperative, Inc., Shel- 
byville, Ind., have voted by a 2 to] 
majority for the International As- 
sociation of Machinists as their bar- 
gaining agent. 


>In the five most recent war loan 
campaigns Local 597, United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, Chicago, has purchased 
$800,000 worth of bonds. 


>The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen report sign- 
ing of a master agreement with the 
Midwest division of the A. and P. 
stores. 


> The International Brotherhood oi 
Electrical Workers has been certified 
as bargaining agent for eniploves of 
the Marion Reserve Company, 
Elyria, Rittman and Grafton, Ohio. 


>The Los Angeles Milk Drivers 
and Dairy Employes, affiliated with 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, sold $2,500,000 worth 
of war bonds. 


> Members of the Elevator Con- 
structors at Baltimore have won 
new hourly wage rates. Mechanics 
will receive $1.72 and helpers $1.20. 


>The Cannery Workers have won 
an election at the B. E. Maling 
Cannery, Hillsboro, Oreg., by bet- 
ter than 2 to 1. 


> The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local 3, has 
signed up workers at the Dictograph 
Products Company, New York City. 


> Memphis, Tenn., members of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen have had their 
wages raised $5 weekly. 


>The International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union polled 90 
per cent of the vote in an election 
at the Aeroloy Company, St. Louis. 


>The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union swept to vic- 
tory in an election at the Edwin H. 
Blum plant in New Orleans. 
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Our Basic War Aim 


From The International 
Teamster 

Our fundamental war aim is to 
protect ourselves and to defeat the 
nations which attacked us. 

We're fighting because we have 
to fight. We didn’t get into the 
war through any altruistic desire to 
help anybody but ourselves. For- 
tunately, we found England and 
Russia on our side. With their 
help, we are winning. With their 
help, we will continue to win. 

Undoubtedly England and Russia 
have made many mistakes. So have 
we. Unquestionably they will make 
more. So will we. 

But nothing that England or 
Russia has done, or could do, would 
equal the record of bestiality set by 
the Japs and Germans. Compared 
to those barbarians, the English and 
Russians are knights in shining 
armor. 

Remember that, when somebody 
starts shedding a tear for the 
Greeks or Poles in order to pro- 
mote hostility toward our allies. 


Brother Against Brother? 
From Labor 
With Germany beaten, this year 
may see the beginning of an attempt 
to get back to peacetime production. 
Two or three million men who have 
worn the uniform will be looking 
for jobs. Employers who do not 
like labor unions will be craftily en- 


deavoring to array the soldier ~ 


against the worker who helped hold 
the home front while the fighting 
was going on. 

Strangely enough, the government 
is doing something like that right 
now. By Presidential order, govern- 
mental departments and agencies are 
being combed to find positions which 
may be given to returning soldiers. 
What will become of the civilians 
now holding these jobs? Appar- 
ently no one is worrying about that 
side of the problem. 

This situation doesn’t look very 
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serious just now, but if that policy 
of shoving civilians into the bread- 
lines, in order that the returning 
soldiers may have jobs, is adopted, 
we are bound to have trouble in 
this country. 

Organized labor takes the position 
that the only safe policy is to pro- 
vide jobs for all Americans able 
and willing to work. From the be- 
ginning of this war effort, organized 
labor has advocated the best for the 
soldier—the best wages, the best 
clothing, the best food, the best 
weapons, the best of everything. It 
has also advocated adequate care for 
the soldier’s dependents. 

After the war it has contended 
that the soldier should be resiored 
to the job he left when he went to 
the front, plus the seniority he would 
have won had he remained home; 
also such training and education as 
he desires. 

The policy advocated by organ- 
ized labor is sound. The policy 
which would pit soldier against 
worker is unsound. If adopted, it 
will lead inevitably to Fascism, pos- 
sibly to Communism, and certainly 
will jeopardize, if not destroy, good 
old-fashioned American democracy. 


Sixty Years 


From West Coast Sailor 

How many of the men going to 
sea in 1945 ever stop to realize that 
it was sixty years ago that a few 
old-time sailors, suffering for years 
under slavery and the oppression of 
the iron heel of the shipowners, fi- 
nally decided to call a halt? 

Realizing that individually they 
could do nothing, these men called 
a meeting behind a lumber pile and, 
after several of those meetings had 
been held, the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific was born—in the face of the 
persecution of all the shipowners 
and crimps who made a fat living 
off the seamen. The few old-time 
seamen who took the first steps 
sixty years ago carried on in the face 
of such persecution and laid the 
foundation for the most democratic 







and strongest rank and file seamen’s 
union in the world. 

The past sixty years have not 
been without struggle and turmoil. 
Many men have given their lives 
in that struggle. Others have been 
blacklisted. Many have gone through 
dreary days, weeks and months on 
the picket lines and have suffered 
cold and hunger in the doing, but 
have carried on stronger than be- 
fore. And the battle is not over by 
any means. We have but to look 
back over the last ten years to see 
what storms we have weathered. 

We should remember that all the 
good things seamen enjoy today— 
three watches, white linen, decent 
messrooms, decent working condi- 
tions ; in fact, all the things we are 
enjoying—were not handed to the 
Sailors Union on a silver platter, 
but were gained through the sacri- 
fices and work of old-time sailors. 


The Traveling Printer 


From The Typographical 
Journal 

The passing of the migratory 
printer, known in craft vernacular 
as the “tourist” or “roadster,” and 
wrongfully dubbed by the unin- 
formed public as the “tramp 
printer,” marked the end of a ro- 
mantic and interesting cross-section 
of our membership. 

In his time the traveling printer’s 
ramblings hither and yon in his 
chosen sphere of activity were as 
regular as the seasonal changes of 
our varied climate. He was.typical 
only of his particular class, but the 
mass constituted some of the best 
informed and ablest workers in the 
industry—when and if he was 
tempted by the pangs of hunger, 
the cravings of an unallayed thirst 
or the need of suitable habiliments 
for a resumption of his wanderings. 

His needs were few; he always 
traveled “light,” carried no excess 
baggage of any description, and his 
migratory stops in the smaller com- 
munities were either compulsory be- 
cause of an antagonistic brakeman or 
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a desire to refresh the inner man. He 
was generally welcomed by the aver- 
age country editor and _ usually 
earned a bit of change by distribut- 
ing standing type or setting a stick 
or two at edition time. 

The first payday saw him moving 
on, not going any place in particu- 
lar, but definitely going. Even the 
largest cities had only a temporary 
attraction and did not hold him long. 

And as he went he preached the 
gospel of unionism unceasingly and 


with emphasis. His traveling card 
was his proudest possession, often 
the only thing of value he carried. 
Always his union came first. 

The traveling printer carried the 
banner of organized labor into the 
hamlets and villages where not in- 
frequently the very word “union- 
ism” was anathema; he preached 
the sermon of organized labor as 
he went. 

Unionism was his religion and 
he defended it with fanatical fervor. 


Housing for the Nation 


(Continued from Page 16) 


vent speculative resale of the prop- 
erty by the mortgage lender. Stand- 
ards should be established to pro- 
vide for proper planning and design 
of veterans’ homes and their loca- 
tion in an adequate neighborhood 
that will protect them against early 
obsolescence and blight. 

The present law exposes the vet- 
eran to the danger of the worst 
fleecing of any group in the com- 
munity. Overvaluation possibilities 
alone can be disastrous to him. The 
provisions of this bill are likely to 
yield such an enormous volume of 
housing construction completely ex- 
empt from all standards, even the 
present inadequate standards of the 
FHA, that the entire postwar hous- 
ing program in the nation stands in 
grave jeopardy of deterioration. 


Congress Must Lead 

We have a tremendous job on 
our hands. It’s got to be done. To 
get it done and to do it right calls 
for realism, for complete agreement 
regarding the objective and for real 
teamwork on the part of all con- 
cerned. To have such teamwork 
we must have the rules of the game 
clearly defined and agreed to in ad- 
vance. To enable us to reach our 
goal there must be leadership and 
drive. It is up to Congress to pro- 
vide that leadership and to give the 
nation the comprehensive program 
for which it asks. 

To be realistic in our effort we 
must be fully aware of the difficulties 
and limitations of the task. We 
must not be led astray by false 
promises of miracles or by cheap 
quack remedies. Foremost among 
the realities facing us is that stable 
jobs and steady incomes for wage- 
earners are the only source of a 
large-scale housing market. Unless 
wage incomes are stabilized at a 
much higher level than they ever 
were before the war, no formula 
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and no device will enable us to 
bring good privately built housing 
within the financial reach of the 
great mass of our wage-earners. 
We must also be realistic about 
how the job can best be planned, 
how it can be done and what kind 
of homes it will provide. The 
strategy of postwar housing must 
be bold in its scope, but it cannot be 
divorced from practical experience. 
The planning it calls for is practi- 
cal planning. It must reckon in 
dollars and cents, including the dol- 
lars and cents in the worker’s pay 
envelope. Armchair builders and 
parlor planners will not build post- 
war housing. What lasting ad- 
vances we make in providing more 
and better homes will be brought by 
the combined skill, experience and 
ingenuity of American enterprise 
and given reality by those who have 
the skill and the know-how of de- 
sign, development and building. 
We must be realistic also in mak- 
ing sure that we provide the kind 
of housing that the people need and 
that the people themselves want. In 
meeting the demand of the people, 
full use should be made of all mod- 
ern and real technical advances. 
We should recognize, however, the 
plain truth that the average Ameri- 
can family does not want a dehy- 
drated home and prefers to live in 
solidly built, safe and durable dwell- 
ings, not in flimsy matchboxes. 
There must be candid realism also 
in our approach to costs of housing. 
The biggest single cost of home 
ownership is the cost of financing. 
Reduction in interest rates is the 
most important step to lower the 
cost of home ownership. Reduction 
in construction costs must be 
achieved, but without sacrificing 
the minimum standards of health, 
safety and durability. In the period 
immediately following the war, con- 


He was an advance guard who 
blazed a trail through a wilderness 
of misinformation and laid out the 
broad highway of advancement 
over which those who followed him 
have since traveled. 

His reward at this late day can 
be only our knowledge and appre- 
ciation of what he accomplished, and 
a belated feeling of admiration and 
reverence for him who, despite his 
shortcomings, was first, last and al- 
Ways an upstanding union man. 


trol of prices on building materials 
should be continued. ‘The accumu- 
lated pressure of unsatisfied de- 
mand is far too great to avoid run- 
away building material prices unless 
they are held in check. 

We must be realistic, finally, 
about the related responsibility of 
the local, state and federal govern- 
ments in the postwar rebuilding and 
redevelopment of our cities. Each 
must assume a full share of the re- 
sponsibility or none will succeed. 
The job of local planning and the 
operating task of development and 
construction is the prerogative of the 
local community. But that job can- 
not be done unless the federal gov- 
ernment assumes its full responsi- 
bility for financial aid commensurate 
with the critical need for better 
housing for all, a need deeply ag- 
gravated by the war emergency. 

The Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
reviewed and revised its estimate of 
the housing need. Our estimate is 
based on the assumption that final 
victory will come in 1946. We es- 
timate that in 1956, at the end of 
the first ten-year period following 
the war, the accumulated physical 
need for urban residential housing 
will total 15,600,000 dwelling units. 
This is a conservative estimate. We 
call for a ten-year program of hous- 
ing construction reaching the aver- 
age annual pace of 1,500,000 units 
per year. 

While we never before attained 
such a high annual volume of home 
building, we can attain it if we de- 
cide to attain it and prepare to 
attain it. 

Full volume of residential con- 
struction on the scale indicated can 
be reached within five years follow- 
ing the war. Let us set that volume 
as our goal. It should be our goal 
for full employment. 

Labor believes this minimum pro- 
gram for meeting the accumulated 
housing need to be the least expen- 
sive, the most productive and the 
most powerful generator of postwar 
employment. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


ehruary Festival 


HE CHRISTIE home was 

decorated for the occasion of 
the Junior Union’s birthday party. 
The front hall was all red and 
white, with large valentines much 
in evidence. The living room was 
red, white and blue, with minia- 
ture cherry trees and hatchets used 
for decorations and in the center of 
the largest wall was hung a splendid 
portrait of George Washington. The 
library was cleared of most of its fur- 
niture, and in front of the wide fire- 
place a tall, ungainly boy stretched 
out to read a book. He was dressed 
and made up in the likeness of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In the dining room 
there were red, white and blue 
streamers from the chandelier above 
the dining room table, and around 
the centerpiece of flowers were let- 
ters in the three colors spelling out 
“Happy Birthday.” 

“What a month for celebrations !” 
sang out Evelyn Christie, as she 
ran upstairs to dress after giving 
the downstairs a final look-see. 

“Everything looks perfect,” her 
mother called from her room where 
she was dressing. “Your commit- 
tee certainly transformed our house 
in the last two days. It looks so 
pretty I’d like to leave it as it is.” 

“All except me,” said her son, 
Tommy, who came up to join the 
conversation from his room. “You 
might get tired of stepping over me 
in front of the fire. How do I look, 
anyway? Do you suppose the kids 
will know I’m supposed to be Lin- 
coln as a boy?” Not waiting for a 
reply or hoping for one, he went on: 
“T wonder how he ever learned so 
much just reading by firelight. Give 
me a good old electric light bulb 
any time.” 

Evie soon was in the hall asking 
if her dress looked all right. She 
was dressed in a red taffeta eve- 
ning dress which had belonged to 
her sister, Janie, who was now a 
Red Cross nurse. 

“Do I look valentine-ish?” she 
asked, as she smoothed her fair 
hair and arranged a little bunch of 
hearts among her curls. “I’m to be 
at the door and I want to fit in with 
the decorations.” 


There was a peal of the doorbell, 
and Tommy ran down to answer it. 

“Come in, George, come in,” he 
greeted the newcomer. “Mother, 
General Washington has just ar- 
rived.” 

The boys were busy inspecting 
and praising their outfits, when 
Evie and her mother came down. 

“Oh, Milton, you look wonder- 
ful,” enthused Evie. “Just as we 
knew you would. Just like the pic- 
ture of him at Valley Forge. Where 
did you find the cape?” 

Before he could answer, their 
coriversation was cut short as guests 
began to come. Evie received them, 
Milton, as General Washington, 
stood in the living room and wel- 
comed them there, while those who 
went on through to the library were 
surprised to find the studious Lin- 
coln pondering over his book be- 
fore the fire. 

Evie pinned a number on each 
guest as she greeted them. 

“Don’t lose it,” she warned them. 

As the last numeral was given 
out and the guests had congregated 
in the downstairs part of the house, 
Evie as mistress of ceremonies an- 
nounced that General Washington 


* wished to speak a few words to 


them. The lights were lowered and 
Milton, with the aid of two others, 
gave a short sketch of the winter at 
Valley Forge. No words or actions 
could present the great hardships 
he and his men and officers had en- 
dured, he explained. But in the 
fact that they did endure them and 
emerged from the nightmare of cold 
and hunger and illness to become 
victorious is found the answer to 
all who seek to keep freedom from 
an independent and liberty-loving 
people. 

They received an_ enthusiastic 
round of applause as the lights were 
turned on again. 

“Next we wiil watch another 
great American whose birthday we 
celebrate,” announced Evie, as she 
pushed wide the doors of the li- 
brary. Tommy pantomimed as his 
co-actor, Pat Madison, read ex- 
cerpts from Lincoln’s life. By deft 
manipulations Tommy was able to 
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change his costume enough to show 
the passing of the years in Lincoln’s 
life, and at the last he stood forward 
and to a hushed audience recited 
the Gettysburg address. As he fin- 
ished he was surprised to notice 
that practically everyone in the 
room was joining him in repeating 
that famous and tender utterance of 
the beloved emancipator. 

The spell was broken as Evie 
asked them all to proceed to the rec- 
reation room for dancing and 
games. 

“The good St. Valentine takes 
over here,” she said, and soon the 
hilarity of the party reached a gay 
peak. 

It was almost midnight when re- 
freshments were announced and the 
merry crowd trooped upstairs to be 
served. Partners were matched by 
the numbers which had been given 
earlier in the evening. As the big 
birthday cake was brought in all 
joined in singing “Happy Birthday 
to You,” and they crowded around 
to see the Junior Union president, 
Bill Hurst, blow out the two candles: 
As he cut the cake he said: 

“Two years ago when we or- 
ganized our Junior Union we little 
dreamed that we would have such 
a fine crowd, nor that we would 
have the record of achievements 
that we have. The eight charter 
members are here and I’m going to 
serve them first. As I call your 
names, please come to the table.” 

Each one was applauded as he or 
she stepped forward. Someone 
started singing the birthday song 
again. 

It was past one when the last 
guests were gone and the Christie 
house was quiet once more. 

“T did remark that I would like 
to keep my house as beautiful as it 
was before the party,” said Mrs. 
Christie, smiling. “Do you think 
we'll ever get it back to normal and 
straightened up?” 

“Sure. The cleanup crew will be 
over by ten o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing,” said Tommy. “That was part 
of the arrangements, you remember.” 

And so the Junior Union birth- 
day party ended. 











Lieut. General W. D. Styer (left) was 
featured on the first program of the 
new series. Shown with him is Phil 
Pearl, who is in charge of the Federa- 
tion’s expanding activities in radio. 
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